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| forced upon them in defence of their own, in con-} 
j} Sequence of infidel opinions having been ‘ thrust 
jupon the anti-slavery platform, as part and parcel 
lof abolition, and the attempt made to model the 
action of the Anti-Slavery Society in accordance 
lwith them.’ The truth is, the Church in America, 
including Bible, Sabbath, and existing Christian 
| Institutions, is the object, with that party, of un-| 
lmitigated and deadly assault. Anti-Slavery is 
| declared, without qualification, in resolutions often 
|adopted at their public meetings, to be * Tre Chris- | 
tianity of this age and this country,’ (see Lisera- 
ror for November 16, 1849, &c.) thus denying the 
distinctive articles of the Christian faith; and 
how, under the knowledge of all that was going 
on, through their itinerant agency and their press, 
they could declare in honesty and good faith that | 
their infidelity meant what this resolution affirms, 
land ‘no more,’ is a mystery which we, for our 
jparts, would rather not comprehend. 
| Another resolution adopted at that Convention, | 
| states, that *H. C. Wright is not an agent of the | 
| American Anti-Slavery Society,’ and that the socie- | 
|ty, therefore, is not to be held ‘ responsible for his | 
|peeuliar opinions of government and religion.’ | 
| this subterfuge is as despicable as it is trans- | 
|parent; for are not the facts of the case notorious- | 
\ly these ’—The columns of Tue Liserator are open | 
|to his infidel communications to whateyer extent he | 
pleases. Mr. Garrison, the editor, speaks of H. C. | 
Wright as his ‘beloved friend and indefatigable 
coadjutor,’ and ealls attention to his letters in com- | 
mendatory terms. (See Lrserator for July 7, 1848, 
and for October and November, 1849.) These in- | 
fidel letters of H. C. Wright, for rabid and blasphe- | 
mous denunciation of the Inspired Book of God, 
are not surpassed by anything to be found in the 
coarsest. pages of Tom Paine. These communica- 
|tions appear under the title ‘ Reformatory,’ or un- | 
der the heading of ‘Tur Liperator,’ and that, too, | 
in the largest editorial type; and finally, numerous | 
other correspondents give free and unequivocal in- | 
dications of the same spirit and Sentiments. The 
simple fact then is, that Mr. Wright is owned and | 
praised as an ‘ indefatigable coadjutor ;’ he writes | 
in their organs; he speaks at their meetings ; he | 
mixes in all their essential operations. But let us 
be informed, to save our consciences, that he is 
only really and not technically an agent—and say no | 
more on the matter ! 
Mr. Garrison, in acknowledging a generous let- 
ter from HI. W. Beecher, in Liserator of January | 
7, glories in the fairness and impartiality of Tus! 
Linerator. This, however, makes the matter no 
better. A public organ is a mighty instrument 
either for good or for evil; and if its conductor 
will, under the flag of free opinion, open his, 
columns indiscriminately for attacks on all that is | 
most sacred, he acts the part of the man who 
would put fire-arms into the hands of a fool or a 
madman, and ought to be denied all countenance 
in supporting such a publie print, especially when 
it bears the name and profession of philanthropy. 
If it be rejoined that Tue Lirerator is not the 
jauthorised organ of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, but that the National Anti-Slavery Stand- 
ard, published at New York, is the society's organ, 
|we answer, first, Mr. Garrison, the editor of Tur 
| Linerator, is the President of the American Anti- | 
|Slavery Society, the leading members of which cor- 
respond in, sympathise with, and circulate Tur 
| Linerator as much as if it bore the imprimatur of 
\the society. We answer, secondly, that if a stray | 
jnumber of the National Anti-Slavery Standard (for | 
Nov. 6, 1851.) which accidentally fell into our 
hands, be a fair specimen, as we haye a right to 
presume it is, of its general character, it is as in- | 
fidel a paper as Tne Liserator, as any one may 
thoroughiy satisfy himself who chooses to peruse 
said number, which contains infidel paragraphs of 
a character much too gross to be transferred to our 
pages. Now this vehicle of anti-evangelical mat- | 
ter bears under its title the following standing in- | 
|timation :— Published weekly, on Thursday, by | 
the Awertcan Anti-Siavery Socrery, at their office, | 
| No. 142, Nassau Street, New York. Terms—Two, 
jdollars per annum. Printed for the American | 
| Anti-Slavery Society, by Norris & Jobnston, prin- 


jthis paper, which denies the distinetive doctrines | 
jof the Christian faith, has for one of its editors Mr. | 
| Edmund Quincy, who signs the above-noticed resolu- 

| fens, condemning President Mahan, and solemnly | 
| cectoring that the Anti-Slavery Society is infidel in no | 
further sense than that in which any of our evangelical | 


Christians of Glasgow will accept these protesta- | 
ity, like General Cass’s capacity for territory, must | 
‘have a large swallow.’ 

In these papers of H. C. Wright, in Tae Lrnera- | 


as President of the | nothing, though wrought in hundreds, and buttress- and 
gland Anti-Slavery Con- {ed round by the most impregnable evidence ; but infide 


the modern miracle of spirit-rappings is devoutly | 
| swallowed by our unbeliever, as likely to clear uy 
imysteries connected with the unseen state! In a 
letter in Tue Lierator of Jan. 7,.H. C. Wright 
illumines the world with the record of somé spir- 
,itual experiments of the ‘rapping’ kind, by him- 
self and Joseph Barker, which he thinks ‘ will east 
light upon the science of man,’ and remove the 
current ‘ superstitions and false views of God and 
the future state ’—the soul being, in his belief, 
|* itself organized matter!’ So true is the proverb, 
| that the grossest error of the vulgar is not half so 
grotesque as many of the favorite deductions of 
yhilosophy, falsely so called! Verily, a deceived 
ease hath turned them aside. r J. G. 
Greenock. 





SELECTIONS. — 


From the Glasgow Sentinel, April 9. 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE AND THE GLAS- 
GOW NEW FEMALE ANTI-SLAVERY AS- 
SOCIATION. 


It seems that, after all, we are not to have the 
famed authoress of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ amongst 
jus for some time longer, the distinguished lady 
| having been detained by illness. We confess that 
jat first we felt rather disappointed ; but since the 
announcement was made, a small tract has been 
yut into our hands, entitled ‘The Friend of the 
ugitive,’ which makes us rather glad that the 
lady has not come over at the present time, undér 
the auspices of a party that disclaims sectari- 
anism in words, yet proclaims the most narrow 
and exclusive notions in its authorised publica- 
tion. Weeven trust that Mrs. Stowe, whenever 
she comes, will have the good sense to steer clear 
of coteries and cliques, and throw herself upon the 
sympathies of the great mass of the people, with- 
out to sect or party. 

These remarks have heen called forth by an 
article which appears in ‘ The Friend of the Fugi- 
tive,’ in which Wm. L. Garrison, H. C. Wright, and 
that body of advanced liberals of America who 








have, in fact, ereated and been the soul of the aho- 
litionist movethent, are denouneed as infidels, 
seeking to undermine the framework of society ; 
and all community of feeling or action with them 
js repudiated. This, to say the least of it, is both 
impudent and insulting. Because the great origi- 
nator of the American Anti-Slavery movement—he 
whose character is as unstained as his courage 
and resolution have been unbending—who has ex- 
cited the admiration and respect of all who know 
him—has allowed religious questions to be dis- 


/eussed with freedom in his journal, and has stood 


forward for a larger and higher interpretation of 
Christianity than certain orthodox teachers will 
admit prudent—he is, forsooth, to be ‘ sent to 
Coventry,’ and put down as a dangerous charac- 
ter! 

Our Glasgow purists, aping the pharisees on 
the other side of the Atlantic, consider that as the 
abolitionist movement has aequired an impetus 
by the sacrifices and labors of the men denounced, 
and a woman of genius las contributed a powerful 
work to advance the cause, they can now do with- 
out the assistance of Garrison, Wright, and oth- 
ers. Such as go with the new-lights in the justice 
and expediency of negro emancipation, but do 
not adopt their religious shibboleth, are hence- 
forth to be eried down by ugly names. This is 
too bad, and what renders it worse is, that the 
society in question, while professing to be without 
sectarianism, is nevertheless rendering themselves 
an illiberal sect, and attempting to make the Glas- 
gow publie participators in their intolerant and 
shabby policy. 

We are given to understand, however, that this 
attack upon Wm. L. Garrison and his coadjutors is 
but a carrying out of the policy upon which this 
new society started into existence some time ago, 
and that there is scarcely an old or tried friend of 
negro emancipation in its councils. Mr. Smeal 
and other leaders have been tabooed, because they 
took the part of their attacked American brethren, 
and sought to conduct the abolitionist movement 
on broad and enlightened principles, so as to ob- 
tain the aid of men of all religious convictions. 

It is much easier to call names than to reason 
principles. This the new Anti-Slavery Associa- 
tion would seem to have discovered. We have no 
wish nor intention of discussing the peculiar reli- 
gious opinions entertained by the abolitionists on 
either side of the Atlantic; but we dare say Wm. 
L. Garrison can find as good reasons to his mind for 
entertaining the religious opinions he considers 
true, as his opponents can advance on the other side. 
But, whether’ or no, what has this to do with the 
emancipation of the slave! Here is a great social 
evil, for the removal of which certain noble-mind- 
ed men have braved all kinds of danger in their 
native land. They stood in the breach at a time 
when not one of their present detractors had the 
courage evensto ery to them. ‘ God-speed.’ A 
change in opinion has been brought about mainly 
through their exertions. Ultra-orthoduxy, now find- 
ing that the anti-slavery cause is becoming fash- 
ionable, comes forward, as she has done with re- 
gard to many similar movements. She seizes hold 
of the ground conquered by the pioneers of free- 
dom, and no sooner is in possession, than she raises 
the ery of ‘infidel’ and‘ mad dog,’ to make her 
conquest of the platform complete. This is the 
policy undoubtedly of the parties in this city, into 
whose hands Mrs. Beecher Stowe has fallen, and 
being so, we cannot expect much good to result 
from her visit, or that the demonstration, come off 
when it may, will be any way ereditable to the 
city, or redound to the honor of the authoress of 
‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ Any party of abolitionists 
who would inaugurate a movement by casting dirt 
on Wm. L. Garrison, one of the bravest and no- 
blest men that ever breathed, may please bigots 
and pharisees, and for a time rally around them 
those whose notions of human right rarely or ever 
extend beyond the interest of the conventicle, but 
they will never command the general support of a 
British public. This the New Glasgow Anti- 
Slavery Society have done on the threshold of 
their present agitation, and, as such, we pro- 
nounce their advocacy to be but ‘as sounding 


els obliged, for the sake of |ters.’ | The friends of the slave in Glasgow are | brass or tinkling cymbal.’ 
‘tianity, to seek co-operation | further requested very particularly to observe, that |. 





From the Glasgow Sentinel, April 16. 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE AND HER GLAS- 
GOW PATRONS. 


The gifted authoress of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has 


repel the charge of infidelity [denominations could afford to be called infidel! If the | come upon us much sooner than we expected, hay-° 


ing arrived by the Canada steamer on Saturday 


) Uus effet, urged against them by || tions in the face of such stubborn facts, their char-| last, via Liverpool, and is now in this city. We 


expressed a regret that she was about being intro- 
duced into Glasgow under the auspjces of a coterie 
who had signalized the commencement of their 


iam Lloyd (iarrison, as Presi- | ror, the proverbial credulity of infidelity is strik-| organization for the abolition of slavery by attack- 
pl*rican Anti-Slavery Society, and |ingly apparent. The Christian miracles go for, ing, in the grossest possible manner, the greatest 


yurest spirits in the American movement as 
Is and anarchists, because they had gone 
ahead of the stereotyped creeds of American and 
British orthodoxy. This week, in pursuance of 
that vindication of one of the most courageous 
‘and disinterested reformers of modern times— 
William Lloyd Garrison—we place before our 
readers extracts from a great speech delivered by 
Mr. Wendell Phillips at Boston some three months 
ago, in which ample justice is done to the real 
champion of the negro race, and wherein it is 
| shown that, long before ‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin’ was 
heard of, and at a time when Mrs. Stowe’s father, 
‘one of the most influential of American preachers, 
| was actually defending the institution of slavery, 
and the leaders of all denominations, lay and cleri- 
| eal, were strongly in favor of the system—the prin- 
‘ter boy of Boston had thrown his soul into the 
| work, resolved either to conquer or to die in the 
| mighty undertaking. We farther showed that all 
| the old and well-known friends of the cause of 


_| negro emancipation in this city had become out- 


| siders of this new Glasgow society, on account of 
| the ridiculous pretence of extra-orthodoxy set up ; 
‘and that the movement under whose wing Mrs. 

Stowe was to be introduced was composed of per- 
| sons, who but lately have taken up the abolition 
| question, because it was a cheap and fashionable 
| kind of philanthropy, while they had rarely or ever 
| lent any assistance to liberal and progressive moye- 
| ments nearer home. We felt sorry that a woman 
of undoubted talent should be made the cat’s-paw 
| of a bigoted party, instead of rallying around her, 
| without regard to religious opinion, all men favor- 
‘able not only to the abolition of slavery in the 
| United States, but of serfdom, both political and 
' social, all over the world. In what we then said, 
|or what we may now advance, we mean —_s 
| personally offensive to Mrs. Stowe: we only see 
to deal with those who would ‘give up to party 
what was meant for mankind,’ will only have 
the negro emancipated in an approved orthodox 
fashion, and according to the strict formuffz of cer- 
tain fashionable conventicles. 

The new tlemen and ladies’ Anti-Sla 
Associations have challenged criticism by the 
hand manner in which they have attacked others. 
Having branched off from the old Gl Society 
on account of an assumed greater purity of faith, 





one would suppose that they were par excellence the 
reformers of the age, the salt of the earth. In 
virtue of their more exalted principles, we would 
have expected them not to confine their sympathies 
to one section of the globe, or to one ple or 
color,—that, having dethroned William Lloyd 
Garrison on the one hand, they would have super- 
seded Kossuth and Mazzini on the other, and pro- 
claimed a similar war, conducted upon evangelical 
principles, against the despots of the continent, as 
they have inaugurated against the American slave- 
owners. We have been mistaken. For the last 
two years, we have taken note of several efforts 
made in this city to aid the cruelly 2 Se 

eoples of Hungary and Italy. Our people have 
had oceasion to express opinions respecting the 
destruction of French liberty by an unprincipled 
and selfish tyrant, and they have held meetings for 
the extension of political freedom and the enlarge- 
ment of popular rights at home, but have gained 
no assistance, either in voice or means, from the 
parties who have taken Mrs. Beecher Stowe under 
their protection and are such flaming patriots now. 
Nor are the clergymen who now flock around the 
authoress of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ any exception 
to the general rule. We have in vain asked their 
assistance for those suffering from the murderous 
tyranny of king and kaiser, or on behalf of the 
civil rights of four millions of British helots. Even 
within the week, the craft who are toadying Mrs. 
Stowe, both Churehman and Dissenter, declaimed 
in Preshytery and Synod in favor of the continued 
disabilities of the Jews: while those interested in 
port of University Tests. We only call up these 
platform disgraced by bigotry and cant, because | 
those who refuse to co-operate with William Lloyd | 
Garrison and his associates—and since the fashion- | 
able movement of the Duchess of Satherland, are | 
| so ready to criticise the Americans, and cut by a| 
dash the Gordian knot of negro slavery—have 
given no assistance in the conflict for European 
freedom, have neither bade Kossuth and Mazzini 
God-speed, assisted in putting an end to the scan- | 
dalous occupation of Rome, denounced the mur- 
derers of Hungarian and Italian patriots, or the 
mendacious destroyer of the French republic, or 
aided, in any other practical way, the real emanei- 
pation of the pariahs of the eastern hemisphere. 
And what adds to the impertinence of this party | 
is their pretending to hold a levee of the working 
classes, under their patronage, to express senti- 
ments and hear speeches from Mr. Stowe, the lady’s 
husband, and Mr. Beecher, her brother, on the 
| question of negro slavery. We have no objection 








question, especially as the order of labor has so far 
been that which bas chiefly sympathised with and 
|granted pecuniary assistance to the patriots of | 
| down-trodden Europe ; but we object to the bole- 
/and-corner way in which this working man’s soiree, 
| so called, has been got up. We deny that it has) 
‘originated with working men in this city, and 
| affirm it to be a mere usurpation of this committee 
‘in their name. 


tories, and marshalled by their natural leaders, did 
| the project emanate ? We dislike charlatanism and 
humbug, and this move is undoubtedly of that 
‘complexion. We are also led further. to believe 
| that the operatives selected as the mouth-pieces of 
| the *‘ working classes’ at to-night’s City Hall soiree 
| will be found to be those who have hitherto been 
| the cat’s-paw of the clerical body in this city, and 
/buf too ready to do their illiberal work. Under 
| the circumstances, therefore, the soiree, though it 
jmay be attended by many artisans, attracted by 
the popularity of the gifted authoress, cannot be 
considered as a legitimate manifestation of working- 
class public opinion. 

We have now performed a harsh but necessary 
duty. We feel sorry to see a good cause disfigured 
by intolerance, or things done in the name of the 
| people of this city which we know in their hearts 
the great body of them repudiate. In another 
week, we shall be better prepared to deal with the 
whole affair, as we shall then be in full possession 
of the proceedings at both soirees, with the senti- 
ments prevailing at them. We shall then resume 
the subject, and furnish our readers with a full ex- 
position of our views and impressions on the 
demonstration, nothing extenuating nor setting 
down aught in malice. 





From the London Morning Advertiser. 


ARRIVAL OF MRS. BEECHER STOWE. 


The arrival on our shores of Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe will, we trust, be turned to good account 
as regards the cause of slave emancipation. We 
are sure that that excellent woman will feel a 
great drawback to the pleasure which her visit to 
England is calculated-to afford her, should the peo- 
ple of these realms content themselves with expres- 
sions of admiration of herself and her book. She 
has crossed the Atlantic, and now mingles in our 
midst, with the view, and in the hope, that her 
presence here may be made to subserve the cause 
which she has so much at heart. 

Among the ways in which the American anti- 
slavery cause may be effectually promoted, there is 
one which cannpt fail to suggest itself to every 
mind. There ought to be great public anti-slave- 
ry demonstrations in whatever towns Mrs. Stowe 
visits. We think we can answer for Glasgow and 
Edinburgh doing their duty; but the place to 
which we look with the greatest anxiety is London. 
The metropolis must not be satisfied with one great 
public expression of the abhorrence with which the 
people of England regard the existence of slavery 
in America ; but ought to have several such demon- 
_strations. On other great questions which at times 
agitate the public mind, every section or district in 
the metropolis always has its meetings, at which 
to express the sentiments of its inhabitants. And 
why not on the subject of American slavery? 
Surely it would not be possible to imagine a ques- 
tion more momentous in its moral, social, and relig- 
ious bearings, or one more calculated to stir the 
human heart to its lowest depths. Why has Uncle 
Tom found its way into every house, and its more 
excellent characters found a place in every heart, 
bat because the work so powerfully appeals to all 
the better feelings of our nature? Let. us not, 
then, subject ourselves.to the cb of inconsis- 
tency, in weeping over the wrongs of the slave, as 
detailed in Mrs. Srown’s book, and yet abstain 
from taking omy, ape to ameliorate the condition 
of the 3,250,000 of our fellow-nien in bondage in 
the Southern States. 

To do the thing well, there must be great anti- 
slavery demonstrations in every metropolitan 
borough. Let the City take the lead. It is fittin 
it should. When the agitation was bei re 
on against slavery in our own colonies, in 


in the fight. And why not now! Let us not 





| 
] 
! 
| 


| of its duty. 


If otherwise, at what meeting of | 
| working men, convened from their shops and fac- | 


West 
Indies, the City was on all occasions the foremost 


told, that we have nothing to do with American 
slavery, because America is no part of our terri- 
tory. Of course it is not; but humanity knows no 


geographical limits. It is universal. All nations 
are made of one blood. They have all the same 
origin. They will all stand on the same footing on 
‘That great day, for which,’ as the author of the 
Night Thoughts remarks, ‘all other days were 
made.’ The city, therefore, will only be respond- 
ing to the loud call of humanity from across the 
wide Atlantic, in getting up a demonstration 
against American slavery. 

Marylebone and Westminster, we need not say, 
would be sure promptly to follow ; and so would 
Finsbury, the Tower Hamlets, Southwark, and 
Lambeth. It matters not, so far as the success of 
such demonstrations is concerned, that some of the 
representatives of these boroughs have never taken 
any interest in the question of American slavery. 
Possibly they may be disposed to do it now. 
Probably they may be induced to turn their atten- 
tion to that question from considerations of policy. 
But even if they should not take any part in the 
Anti-Slavery demonstrations of the boroughs an | 
severally represent, the thing can be done very well 
without them. Done, we trust, it will be. And if 
the metropolis only once set the example, every 
populous town throughout the coantry will, we are 
sure, promptly and cordially follow it. 

But who, it may be asked, is to take the initia- 
itive? We know not that the matter could be in 
more appropriate hands than in those of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. Let not our 
‘readers startle at the expression of such an opinion 
coming from the Morning Advertiser. They will 





doubtless remember how vigorously and how often 
favor of law-made Christianity petitioned in sup-|we have attacked that body during the last. few 
| years. 


} 


disagreeable facts, beeause we find the anti-slavery | Chiefly on the ground that it had, for a long time 


But on what grounds did we assail it? 


past, ceased, in eflect, to be an Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty at all. It had fallen asleep. It had become 
wholly inert. It ceased te deserve the name it bore. 
Instead of promoting, it obstructed the progress of 
Anti-Slavery principles in this country. The great 
object of all our assaults was to arouse it to a sense 
We sought to compel it to become in 
deed and in truth what it professed tobe. And we 
assured the Committee in New Broad-street, that if 
the Society were only to embark in the Anti-Slaver 

cause, heart and soul, and thus at least aim at fal 
filling its functions in the holy cause of humanity, 
we should give it all the countenance and all the 


| Support in our power. 


Ve are glad to say that we can at length dis- 


‘cover unmistakeable symptoms, that the British 


and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society is beginning to 
turn over a new leaf. It bas within the last few 
\ynonths made marked advances to what we were 
|anxious to see it become. Any one who reads its 


to offer to workmen meeting with Mrs. Stowe, or | monthly organ, must at once make this discovery. 
to their expressing their opinions on the subject in| The character of that publication is entirely 


jchanged. The Anti-Slavery Reporter of the last few 
months, and, especially of the last month, is as un- 
like what the same publication was a year ago, as 
}it would be possible to imagine. Formerly, the 
existence of the Abolitionists of America was ig- 
nored by the Broad-street Reporter. Those whose 
reading on the question of slavery had been con- 
fined to its pages, would have lived and died in 
ignorance of the names of Wu. Lioyp Garrison, 
Wenpett Pamups, Georce Tuompson, Epwarp 
Marruews, and Wau. Wetis Brown, in connection 
|with American slavery. It is otherwise now. 
| Under the auspices of the able and energetic gen- 
|tleman who has recently succeeded to the editor- 
|ship, the Anti-Slavery Reporter has become. a firm 
jand faithful advocate of the slave,—holding out 
|the right hand of fellowship to all who honestly 
jand zealously labor in the Anti-Slavery cause, how- 
/ever much it may differ from their sentiments on 
| other subjects, and however much, also, it may, in 
particular cases, doubt the prudence of their mode 
jof advocating anti-slavery principles. 
| This is the right course to take. It is the one 
which we have always taken, and one to which we 
j;mean to adhere. With the religious, or rather 
|anti-religious views of many of the leading Ameri- 
jean Abolitionists, we have no sympathy. But that 
|is no reason why we sould not cordially co-operate 
| with them on a question on which they and we are 
jas one. We do not meet as religionists—we meet 
| simply in the character of the uncompromising foes 
\of slavery. While so associated together, let then 
‘all denominational differences, all religious diversi- 
| ties of sentiment, be put in abeyance, and the one 
'grand object which we have in common—the ex- 
tinction of American slavery—be kept solely in 
view. : 
As an earnest of the thorough change which has 
jtaken place in the procedure of the “British and 
| Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, we may point to an 
}address which the Committee have just issued, to 
| the Christians denominations of England. To this 
excellent address we shall, on a future day, refer. 
It was much needed. It is very seasonable. It is 
) faithful and forcible, and must be productive of 
great good. We hope to be able to give it to- 
| morrow. 
| With, then, so decided and important a change 
ifor the better, in the views of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Sociey, it would give us much 
| pleasure to see that body take the initiative in the 
| series of metropolitan Anti-Slavery demonstrations 
| which we have suggested. And here let us impress 
,on the Committee the importance of promptitude. 
| Mrs. Srowe is among us. The May meetings are 
at hand. In a few weeks we shall have all the 
| philanthropy of the land, in London. It would be 
much to be deplored were so many favorable cir- 
cumstances to be permitted to pass away without 
being turned to profitable account. 





CINCINNATI A. 8. CONVENTION. 


At the conclusion of the recent Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion in Cincinnati, Samcen Lewis (who presided so ef- 
ficiently on the occasion) spoke in the following elo- 
quent manner :— 


This is the last meeting of our Convention. 
Your humble servant has tried to do his best, and 
be impartial to all who desired to speak. All could 
not speak, and it was due our stranger friend (Mr. 
Garrison] that he should have a full and fair hear- 
ing, and that those who wished to reply should 
have the opportunity. Now I want to “occupy a 
few moments in defining my ition. I would 
not occupy any time were it not that I may be as- 
sailed, and through me my friends and those inter- 
ests I deem important. Doubts were expressed 
whether I would be willing to attend this Conven- 
tion if Wm. Lloyd Garrison were invited. Now I 
want it understood that my feelings were hurt by 
the bint. T have always been in favor of free dis- 
cussion. When I have been engaged in the advo- 

ce, Free Schools, or Abolition, 
I have always invited it. As evidence that Iam in 
favor of it, I will mention, that at the discussions 


and Rice, Campbell and Purcell, 
shite taweel be jake ee 
freedom of te. Let no one think I lower m 


pupserngen Ae entering into Convention wi 
the man who has done more for liberty and right 





between Messrs. Campbell and Owen, Blanchard’ 


but in many I do, especially when. he speaks of 
ta . * . 
slavery. When he paints its horrors and sinful- 
ness most strongly, I tell him the half is not told. 
Though we differ on some things, we agree on this. 

But we differ, and I také the stand to say a word 
about those matters. First, about Christianity. I 
think that here there is more difference in words 
between us than in fact. As I said before, if the 
words of the commentators who have made the 
Bible sustain slavery are to be taken as the Bible, 
I will go as far as any against it. That the church- 
es have done wrong I admit, and it has been a 

art of my duty to stand up against those wrongs. 
Vhen I was a boy, I attached myself to a reli- 
gious body, and to some extent have since remain- 
ed a member of that body, censuring and exposing 
what I deemed wrong in it, and I believe the goo 
done by that church greatly overbalances the evil 
done by her leaders. As to the Bible, its truths 
existed before it, but the Bible is the revelation of 
those truths. Take it away, and many of them 
would never have been known by us. I revere the 
Bible ; give it, send it, I say, on the wings of the 
wind, let every down-trodden slave read it, and his 
soul will grow too large for his chains, and slavery 
will cease. (Great applause.) Shall T hesitate to 
say this, when I look upon that man, (Dr. Bris- 
bane,) who, under the inspiration of that word, 
was taught to liberate his slaves, and flee from the 
land of his fathers! Shall I hesitate about the 
value of the church, imperfect as it is, when I look 
upon Father Rankin, born and reared under the 
influence of slavery, yet taught by that word the 
principles of liberty, and made a light, set, as it 
were, ona hill? No! and I tell you, my person- 
al and political friends, whoever you are, | owe all 
I have and am to fhe Bible and its sacred teach- 
ings. (Applause.) I have not a word of apology 
for what churches have said or men have done. 
Now, about the Constitution. I shall merely 
state my views. I think, if we look at the circum- 
stances under which the Constitution was formed, 
we shall come to a just conclusion. Previously, 
the States, or Colonies, were all independent of 
each other, and they came together and formed a 
compact by which they can act together for cer- 
tain purposes. , 

My. friend read from the opinions of English 
courts to prove his position; but you must remem- 
ber that rules of court settling Parliamentary law, 
are to be considered only as they are related to our 
law. In England, the King, Lords and Commons 
are the supreme power; here, it is in the people. 
[look upon it to-night. When you send men 
to Congress, you only send them to write your de- 
cree. Congress has no original power. What a 
glorious land we live in, after all! Oh, tell me not 
we will resolve it into chaos, and see what we can 
make of its ruins ! 

Before the Constitution was formed, Congress 
had no power to interfere with slavery by legisla- 
tion. Every thing in it granting that power is 
so much gained. ‘The power to abolish the slave 
trade after twenty years was of this sort; and the 
very day Congress came into possession of this 
power, it exercised it. The three-fifth clause is 
another. 

The South contended for a full representation 
of her slaves as persons. The North said no, 
for you regard them as property ; and when it was 
reduced to three-fifths, it was considered so much 
gain as discouragement to slavery. We must not 
send our fathers’ names down to perdition because 
they did not always do just right. They did what 
they thought best. Slavery has been extended,.and 
will be further extended, if you allow, not because 
of the Constitution, but in violation of it. Men 
commit all sorts of crime,* in spite of the Consti- 
tution. 

Now, about the Fugitive Law, a law worse 
than Nicholas of Russia would dare enact. We 
must not say we will take a law according to the 
intention of the legislator. Courts are not bound, 
except as the plain and exprsss words of the law 
declare. Construe this law by legal rules, and you 
cannot make it mean fugitive slaves. Such rules 
require a construction in favor of right and against 
wrong. You are to presume nothing as to the m- 
tention. If two opposite constructions are possi- 
ble, you are to take the one which favors justice, 
and reject the other. The law in question might 
apply to a child or apprentice, and many other 
cases ; and Webster says the reason of the consti- 
tutional clause was to protect those who were en- 
titled to the service of emigrants for a term of years, 
in consideration of having paid their passage 
money to secure such service. 

My friends will live to see the day when the vo- 
ters of this country will put men in office who will 
80 construe the Constitution as to make it wonder- 
ful that it was ever supposed to mean slavery. Let 
us put men in to give the right construction, and 
slavery will be abolished. So it was abolished in 
England. Slavery is, in the District of Columbia, 
in violation of the Constitution, and in the territo- 
ries too. The Fugitive Law is notin the Consti- 
tution, either. 

Dr. BrisBane. 

No, Sir, no! Aes 

Mr. Garrison. Would you swear to support 
the Constitution, if you thought it were there pe 

No, sir, no! [Great applause.] I revere* the 
Constitution; but show me that in subscribing to 
it I subseribe to the extension and support of sla- 
very, and you render it odious tome. But I think 
it impracticable to take a position outside of the 
government. We cannot elp the slave by it, and 
it might ruin us both. Ours is the practical ysi- 
tion. We must vote for men who will make right- 
eous laws. If we abolish slavery in the District 
and territories, the South will set themselves about 
the work of abolishing the system. Their states- 
inen have said so. It must be abolished by law, 
when it is done. Oh, 1 long to see the day when 
it is done. You will see it, you ladies who called 
this Convention, I know you will. I will give the 
South all we have a to give, but we have 
agreed to give nothing for slavery. 

We have met here representing all the different 
aspects of the anti-slavery sentiment, to tell how we 
felt, and for once it ed been seen that all classes 
of anti-slavery men can meet and 
without attacking persons. We have no quarrel 
with men, but with principles. You, gentlemen 
and ladies, have the keeping of more precious prin- 
ciples in your hands than any other people. You 
and such as you hold the destinies of your coun- 
try and the world. Not even the preface of the 
history of our country has been written, A glo- 
rious preface will be written, if you will do your 
duty. You have all some of the responsi- 
bility to bear. You can do something in creating 
sentiment and the right kind of feeling. We sepa- 

t feelings. Let the bands 
which bind us continue. Let us agree to 
labor on, doing what we can, and if we can do 
nothing else, we can pray to God, kneeling on his 
green earth. Be not is a har- 
vest time 


Would you obey it, if it were? 


discuss questions, 
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I will go over the earth lifting up my voice for| 
Liberty. We do not toil in vain. This Society | 
toils not in vain. Hundreds have been warmed 
by your garments, and sped on their way to free- 
dom. When we separate, qur toil shall not cease. 
We have drawn the sword, and thrown away the 
scabbard, and are determined to fight on and} 
ever. Bat we now go to the fields of toil; there) 
remains but a word to be spoken, it is hard to reach! 
it—the Convention is adjourned. Farewell! [Tre-| 
mendous cheering. ] 








THE HALE DINNER. 
The hall of the Fitehbarg Depot was crowded on | 
Thursday afternoon, 5th instant, with those who| 
assewbled te do honor to Hon. John P. Hale. Seats | 
were provided at the tables for about 1400 persons, | 
and all were filled, about one third of those present 
being ladies. At about quarter past two o’clock! 
the guests took their places at the tables, Mr. Hale} 
being conducted to an elevated position, amid ap-| 
jlause and the music of the band. Hon. Joha G,} 
Palfrey presided, assisted by numerous vice-presi-| 
dents. Prayer was offered by Rey. A. L. Srone of | 
Park street church. The dinner was then discuss-| 
ed for about an hour with evident satisfuction. The} 
President commenced the intellectual entertain- | 
ment in 4 brief, but very-eloquent speech of wel- 
come. 
The first regular toast was then given by the! 
toast master of the oceasion, Mr. F. H. Usperwoop | 
of Cambridge, in a clear, full voice : 


Our Guest, John P. Hale—\n the House of Repre-| 
sentatives, party could not command his allegiance inj} 
the commission of national iniquity. In the Senate, the} 
insolence of majorities could never awe him to silence. | 
As an advocate, he has added io the learning of the ju-| 
rist the merit of successful resistance to executive and | 
judicial tyranny. As the champion of the principles of | 
the Free Democracy— 


* Our hearts leap forth to answer 
And echo back his words, 

As leaps the warrior’s when he sees 
The flash of. kindred swords.’ 


Mr. Hane was then announced, and was received | 
with deafening applause and three hearty cheers. | 
He responded to the toast in the following words : 


Mr. President, and Ladies and Gentlemen :—In the 
few weeks which have elapsed since I received your 
kind and generous invitation to meet you on this 
festival, [I have sometimes endeavored to tax my 
thoughts, that I might find fitting phrase where- 
with to pour forth the generous emotions of grati- 
tude which your kindness has awakened in me ; 
but [ have been obliged. to return from the bootless 
task and forego the effort, and I stand before you 
to-day determined to practice, at least, on this oc- 
easion, the precept of Christian morally, which in- 
culeates to take no thought for the morrow, but let! 
each day take eare for itself; and so I stand before | 
you, my friends, at this festival of the heart, to| 
bring you no other offering than that which the| 
spontaneous action of the heart may suggest. 

It seems to me that the first duty that we owe to | 
ourselves, and to our common country—the first | 
duty that we owe to the truth of history, and to} 
the God to whom we owe ali duties, is, so far as} 
we can, to disabuse the public mind of the grossest | 
fallacy, and the most ridiculous falsehood ever| 
palmed upon the oe gpg that falsehood is, 
that those acts, called the ‘ compromise acts,’ grew | 
out of real danger of a dissolution of this Union. | 
My friends, [ believe the impudence of brazen} 
falsehood never went further,—and I stand here, | 
pledging whatever of reputation ever belonged to} 
me, in the assertion that I do not believe, at the} 
very time that the Compromise was concocted in| 
Congress, that any two of the most prominent men | 
that were pushing it through, could have met one | 
another in the streets of Washington, and asked, | 
‘What do you think of the dissolution of the 
Union?’ without bursting into a broad roar in each | 
other's faces [laughter ;] and [ have never seen, in | 
the whole of my experience in Washington, but 
one single public man who was willing to confess | 
that he really believed there was any danger of a} 
dissolution of the Union, and that aman is one for) 
whom I have the highest respect, and of whom [| 
can speak only in terms of kindness. I allude to| 
Gien. Cass, f[laughter.} Gen. Cass says that he | 
really believes the Union was in danger. [| have 
no doubt of it—not the least. But the fact is, that} 
the General's fears go further back than 1850. He | 
has feared it ever since the Presidential election of | 
1X48. L wish to do all credit to his honesty. I 
candidly believe that he entertains those convic- | 
tions more firmly, and has done so a good while 
longer than some more modern converts: Was the | 
Union really in danger! I believe there was a| 
Union in danger, and [ will tell you what it was. | 





ries—the territories of California, Utah and New 
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Mexico. * : 

Well, the people who inhabited these territories 
thought (and, O God, what a mistake!) that the 
North were in earnest, thought that they meant to 
stand up; and Southern men, from South Carolina 
and Mississippi, in the territory of California, 
began right speedily to conform themselves to what 
they believed was the settled poliey of the country ; 
and they anticipated Congress, and put the anti- 
slavery ordinance into their constitution. Do you 
suppose, if California were to frame @ constitution 
to-day, she would put it in? No, my friends ; we 
owe it to the persevering honesty of the representa- 
tives of the thee States in the Congress of 1848, 
that the anti-slavery ordinance was adopted in the 
Constitution of California. [Cheers.] 

Well, my friends, here we were, then. Congress 
had legislated for all the territory in which it pro- 
posed to organize a government, and put in the 
ordinance ; and the people of California, anticipa- 
ting the action of Congress, tad put it themselves 
into their Constitation—and was that the time for 
Northern men to falter and go back? Oh! my 
friends, if we could but have stood a moment lon- 
ger, it seemed as if the prayers of the wise and 
great, the patriots of all time, had gone up to the | 
throne of the Almighty, filling His ear, until he; 
had at last determined to bestow the blessing | 
and when the hour had come that these prayers | 
should be aaswered, beyond even our hopes, we 
had not faith to receive it! Then it was that the 
North began to cower and quail, and fall down 
and talk about the Union being in danger. The 
South never would have got up that alarm, or at-| 
tempted to make that ery again. Why, ithad been 
uttered over‘and over again—it was not a respect- 
able bugbear to frighten children to bed with, 
until Northern statesmen took it up and endorsed 
it, and gave it currency. And why did they give 
it currency? 

That question I will not answer, because [ cannot 
so impeach your common sense and discernment 
as to think it necessary for me to answer it. 1) 
leave it with you to answer. Why was it in that 
day when the battle had been fought, and the vic- 
tory won, and the banner of opposition had been 
lowered—why was it that at that time we began | 
to go back? My friends, an eminent Northern | 
statesman has told us, ‘There was no North.’ [| 
think if history ever gave confirmation to the truth 
of any assertion, ahs haters of that day gave it to} 
that 5 Mecreabrotg that * There was no North’; and) 
I think if that same voice were to be heard again, | 
to speak from the results of his experience, he | 
would tell you that for recreant statesmen from | 
the North, there was no South either. [Cheers.] | 

You may be assured the hearts of this people 
are with us; the convictions of the great mass 
are with us; and, my friends, there is something 
else ; —there are not only the hearts of the people | 
and the convictions of the men, but there are the | 
sentiments of the women—they are also with us. | 
[Great applause. ] ae 

I had a striking illustration of the truth of this | 
the other day. As Iwas coming to Massachusetts, | 
there was’ an old hunker politician came and sat} 
by me in the cars, with a smiling, pleasant face, | 
and he began to speak of the time (save the mark !) | 
when I should be President. {Laughter.} [smiled | 
in his fxee with incredulity. 








‘Why,’ said he, | 
‘you need not be so incredulous; the thing is) 
making way where I did not expect it.’ 1 expected | 
to hear of some new movement in some new county | 
of the west. * Why,’ said he, ‘ the women have 
got hold of it. [Loud laughter and applause.] 
When I go home and talk to my family, | have to) 
confess five times as much anti-slavery as it is | 
prudent for me to talk on ‘Change.’ [Cheers.] 

Now, friends, if we will just stand and place 


ourselyes where we were in 1848, we shall have | 
the people with us as we had them then, and would | 


have been with us now, if those who had been 
trusted but not tried had not failed in that hour. 
And we have many encouraging circumstances 
about us. We have many noble men among us. 
We have, in the person of my friend who sits near 
me, the eloquence of a Cay, [immense applause] 
the clarion notes of whose eloquence were never 
prostituted to a Compromise. [Cheers.] And on 
my right we have a representative—a noble scion 
of a noble stock—that tells us that the patriotism, 
the judicial learning, and the integrity which 
adorned a Jay yet lives in his deseendant. [Loud 
applause. | 

Now, my friends, one word more, and T will not 
trespass longer upon your patience. Politicians 
continually tell us, ‘You ean do nothing at all. 
Every thing is settled. The annexation of Texas 
is settled, the compromise is settled, and it is all 
settled, and you can do nothing.’ Let me sup- 


pose, for the sake of argument, that it is all set-| 


Why, our duty is to 


_had no record yet, but whose words and actions 


jed me ‘on the raw: ’— 


tlhed—what is our duty? 
have a settlement with the settlers. [Loud cheers | 
and laughter.] If it is true that our rights have | 
been bartered away, that the interests of liberty | 
have been sold, and those that have betrayed their | 
trust are in the enjoyment of the price of their} 
treachery, shall our mouths be shut, when we| 
would eall them to an account, because they tell) 


It was a Union of the Hunker politicians and the 
public crib! There was danger that that Union| 
would be displaced. I have no doubt it sent alarm | 
and terror into many hearts. 

But was the Union of the States in danger?) 
Now, my friends, it so happens that history has a) 
word to say on that subject. In 1848—and that is 


of the Union, he had come up here to take 
rtin the scenes. The question to be decided 
was not whether the North or the South should be 
free, but whether the whole nation should be free- 
men or slaves. Three hundred thousand slave- 
holders at the South not only ruled ten times 
their number of slaves, but controlled. the white 
freemen of the whole Union. In speaking of the 
charge that he was a defamer of Henry Clay, he 
argued that his ambition would have prompted him 
to stand by his relative, but he loyed justice more 
than ambition, aad followed a higher leader. 

Mr. Clay then went into a defence of his own 
course, in reply to charges which had been made 
against him; and in conclusion entered upon a 
political and critical assertion of the principles of 
the party and their application. 

The One Idea of the Fiee Democratic Party—To 
prevent 2 hemisphere from lapsing into barbarism. 

Cuartes Francis Apams, of Quincy, was next 
— and made a short but very effective 
speech. 

Pthe President then read the toast : 

The Memory of the Huguenot Confessors of the 17th 
century and of their revolutionary representatives, 
Bowdoin, Boudinot, Laurens, Jay. 

Joun Jay, of New York, was ealled on to re- 
spond, and referred in high terms to the course 
Mr. Hale had pursued, of the result of which we 


were full of encouragement forthe cause. In the 
success which had attended him were bright omens 
for the future. Thoughtful men of both parties 
bad already acknowledged that in the principles of 
the Free Soil party was embodied the true Ameri- 
can idea, which was to Christianize and liberalize 
the world. 

The Citizens of Marshfield—We recognize in the 
representative of their choice the true expounder of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. Cray offered the following toast : 

The True Union.—To Benton, to Bryant, to Seward, 
to Greeley, to Garrison, to Phillips, to Quiney—the 
union of att the opponents of the propaganda of slave- 
ry. 

Mr. Garrison, on being loudly ealled for, rose in | 
the centre of the hall, and was received with ‘ three | 
cheers for the pioneer,’ which were enthusiastical- 
ly given. He said :— 


Ladies and Gentlemen :—I am happy to be with 
yon on this occasion. Whatever may be our pecu- 
liar views as to the best measures to be adopted or 
the precise position to he oceupied, one thing is 
true here—we are all * Hale fellows,’ [enthusiastic 
applause ;] and, what is better still, ‘ Hale fellows 
WELL MET.” {Continued cheers.] It is not often that 
anti-slavery men are in a majority. [Applause.] 
I believe we have it all our own way here this even- 
ing. [tis not possible that there can be a single 
pro-slavery man or woman in this vast assembly ; 
and I will prove it. Allow me to put it to vote. As 
many here as are in favor of the immediate and 
everlasting overthrow of slavery, will-please to say 
Aye! [An almost universal shout of affirmation 
went up.] As many as are opposed to the abolition 
of slavery will say No! [A few voices —< 
‘No!’ eyidently through a misconception of the 
speaker's postin By Sir, it is as I thought it would 
be—the Ayes have it! [Cheers and laughter.] And 
[I hold that those who answered in the negative are 
bound, by their own rule of action, to come over to 
our side, and make the vote unanimous ; for pro- 
slavery in our country always is looking to majori- 
ties, and to be on the popular side. [Laughter and 
cheers. ] 

Our lion-hearted friend from Kentucky said that | 
he had been called an infidel. Why, here he touch- 


* A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind.’ 


I have also fallen under the same han, and for 


‘this hall, in our country we are 





the same reason. An infidel! Well, now, let me 
' go to the good book—it shall be some evidence of| 
|my veneration for Christianity. In that book I) 
find this injunction—* Credit to whoi eredit, honor | 
to whom honor is due’—and I am here with you, | 
| to-day, to carry out that precept, in regard to the} 
distinguished guest of this occassion. ‘ Credit to} 
whom credit, honor to whom honor;’ and how) 
| much credit and how much honor aré due to him, |! 
you know, and the country and Christendom know. | 
| We are here to give him our heart’s best aspira- 
| tions, and to thank him for all that he has done, | 
}and nobly done, in his place in the United States 
Senate. Let us remember that he never yet has} 
turned his back upon the enemy ; that he has never | 
hesitated to measure weapons with the strongest 
and proudest defenders of slavery ; and that he has 
met Jolin C. Calhoun, Henry Clay, and Daniel 
Webster, and never has been defeated or disgraced, 
but has come off, in the unbiassed judgment of the 
whole country, in every encounter victorious. 
(Loud cheers.) 

There are those in this community, I am sorry to 
say, who think we ought not to be here to-day ; 
they think we ought not to be eating our dinner. 
{Laughter.] The deep complacency, the stern sense 
of propriety, the warm-hearted philanthropy of the 

soston Courier has been deeply moved. (Renewed 


not a great while ago—we had just as much of a 


us the things are settled? } 


1 laughter.) It has suggested the propriety of our 
| going without our dinner, and paying the proceeds 
| to emancipate some half-dozen slaves which that 


crisis as in 1850; but we had forgotten it. We 


' t ) ; Some of my professional brethren are aroun¢ 
had a great Compromise Committee in 1848, just - 


me. Let me suppose some client goes to one of 


as we had in 1850; and we had great men on it— 
John C. Calhoun, Clayton and some others—and 
they sat day and night, Sundays included, laboring 
to save the Union; and reported a Compromise bill, 
And what did they do? In that bill they abandon- | 
ed the whole matter, and agreed to leave the ques- | 
tion of slavery, as one of abstract law, to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. But, my 
friends, the North was not content to have the whole 
question abandoned. I can only speak for one. I 
had the honor of voting against that Compromise. | 
I did it for the very reason that I believed the in-| 
terests of liberty were so transcendent above all 
other interests that it should not be left to the) 
arbitrary adjudication of any tribunal on earth. 1| 
had not confidence enough in the Supreme Court of | 
the United States, to trust them with the consider- 
ation whether this priceless boon belonged to free | 
men or not, therefore | voted against it. Well, the | 
House of Representatives rejected it, and they went | 
on and organized a territorial government for! 
Oregon, and applied the old anti-slavery ordinance 
of 1787 to it, prohibiting slavery over every inch of 
the territory. Whatdid the Senate do! They gave 
way, as they always have, and [ am afraid will for 
a great while longer. But the House stood up and 
rejected the Compromise. There were as loud 
threats of disunivn then as in 1850. But the North | 
stood up, and what was the result? The bill be-| 
came a law; and when the South found that it! 
must become a law, what did it say! 

* Why,’ it said, * you are going to exclude slave-| 
ry from that territory. Say that it is beeause | 
Oregon lies north of 36 deg. 30 m., and we will be | 
content.’ But the North said, ‘We do no such} 
thing. We exclude slavery because we believe it 
ismot right. We believe it is repugnant to the | 
laws of God and the rights of humanity; and there- | 
fore we exclude it. And we will assign no such | 
reason as the South wishes us to give "—and they) 
did assign no such reason. Well, my friends, the | 
House stood firm, and the bill eame back to the; 
denate again and again, with the old anti-slavery | 
ordinance. And what did the Senate do! They| 
did what they always do when the House stands | 
up—they gave in, and the bill passed. [Cheers.]| 
Then it went to the President. Who was the| 
President! James K. Polk, a Southern slave-| 
holder ; and when they asked him to sign this bill, | 
containing the ordinance of 1787, he said, ‘ I will! 
do it this once,—I never will again.’ [Laughter.]| 
And so he signed it,—the bill became a law, and| 
tlie anti-slavery ordinance was‘applied to the whole | 
territory. 

What was the result of all the blustering, 
bravado, and all the threats of dissolution witi 
which our ears were greeted during the months and 
months that the discussion was going on! It sub- 
sided so quick you could hardly tell there had been 
a shower. ‘That same Congress passed another act, 
and that was the act to change the name of the 
schooner ‘Two Pollies’ to ‘ Abigail." That act 
produced just as much excitement in the country, as 
did the bill excluding slavery from Oregon. That 
bill. went into quiet operation, [Laughter.] The 
schooner ‘ ‘Two Pollies." from that day to this, has 
been called the ‘ Abigail,’ and the anti-slavery 
ordinance has been in operation just so. There is 
the whole history of the contest. The battle was 
fought, the victory was won—the point was con- 
ceded, and it was established by both houses of 
Congress and by the President, that Congress had 
a right and that it was the duty of = to 
legislate upon the subject of slavery within the 
territories, and to prohibit it; and there was no ex- 
citement about it. What had the North to do af- 
ter that! Nothing—nothing but to stand still. 


| 





What was the effect of it! We had other territo- 


them, and entrusts a great matter to him, relying 
upon his integrity, his fidelity, his perseverance, 
and devotion to his client, to prosecute it to a! 
successful issue. Instead of that, he sells his eli-| 
ent’s right, betrays his trust, puts the reward of| 
treachery in his own poeket, and then, when the| 
client comes to ask about it, he says, ‘ The thing 
cannot be disturbed any longer—it is settled!’ 
Very well, my friends, what would you do 
Would you not have a settlement with the attor-| 
ney next! That is what we want. We want a} 
settlement with the men who have settled this | 
thing. We want to see what is the price at which | 
they sold it. We want to see what is the consid-| 
eration they have got. And by these means we| 


can be enabled to judge of the merits of the set-) 
tlers, and the integrity of the settlement; and un-| 
til we have done that, we have but poorly discharged | 
our duty. 

My friends, Lowe you no apology for claiming) 
your attention so long. [Cries of *Go on!’ ‘ Go) 
on!’] No, my friends, J will not goon; buat I 
will go off. [Laughter.] I find some around me | 
that | came to hear, and [ will no longer trespass 
upon your time. I will end as I began, and that 
is by tendering to you the grateful homage of my 
heart. There is no other offering that l can bring 
you; there is nothing else worthy of the generous | 
manner in which you have received me, and in| 


which you have been pleased to over-estimate my | 
poor efforts. Itis because circumstances and acci- 
dents beyond my control have brought my name 
into conspicuous connection with sentiments dear 
to your own hearts, that you have spoken so kindly 
towards me, and [ thank you for it; and if in 
anything I have been enabled to stand up where, 
some men faltered a little—it 1 have been able, in 
any good degree, to maintain the integrity and) 


consistency of my position, it is because I felt| 
that at home, in the hearts of my sympathizing 
friends, there were feelings that I should wound) 
infinitely more than mine could possibly be wound-| 
ed, if I faltered or fell. 

Mr. Hale illustrated this point with some fur- 
ther eloquent remarks, observing that the repre- 
sentatives of the North in Congress needed the) 
confidence that there were true men at home to| 
fall back upon, and concluded an effective speech | 
by again returning his hearty thanks for the sete 
done him. He sat down amid enthusiastic applause. | 
[Want of room has obliged us to abridge Mr. Hale's! 
speech. ] } 

The second regular toast was : 

The Union—Its preservation will be ensured, not 
by yielding to the demands of those who threaten dis-| 
solution at every check to their schemes, but by adher-| 
ing to those principles of justice and liberty which’ it 
was ‘ ordained and established ’ to maintain. 

Band— Star-spangled Banner.’ 

In a few complimentary remarks, the President 
called on Hon. Cuantes Scuner, of Boston, who 
responded at length in an eloquent speech. He 
gave— 

Our Cause—It needs and expects every man to do 
his duty. 

Cassivs M. Ctay, of Kentucky, was welcomed 
with loud applause when introduced by the Presi- 
dent. He said this was the first time that he had 
ever stood in avowed alliance with an anti-slavery 
party in these States." This was an occasion 
which transcended all personal interests, and 
to the fact that he came a friend of freedom 
from a slave State, he attributed the warmth of 
his reception. — 

Deeming it right that the grt leader of this 
cause should be received by welcome of all 





| paper has advertised for sale ! 
j cheers.) Sir, our opponents are very hard to 
| fast, then they accuse us of being ascetics and 


* 


,| eating bread nor drinking wine, and they said, ‘ He 


| this august assembly, and listened to the stirring 


‘how many broken chains will be the result of it— 


| friends of the slave there to say to the friends of 
| freedom in the East, that, at the West, there is not 


| They bave commissioned me to say, that they have 


| to give up, until the system of slavery is exttrmin- 
'ated from the land. 


(Great laughtér, and 


please. Strike where we will, we do not strike to 
their liking. If we do practice-self-denial, and do 


fanatics ; and if we eat our dinner, we have for- 
gotton the slave! Well, sir, John came neither 


hath a devil.’ The Son of Man came both eating 
and drinking, and they said, ‘ Behold a gluttonous 
man and a wine-bibber.’ (Loud cheers.) So, in 
the ancient time, cavilled the chief priests, the 
scribes, and the pharisees; and their successors 
are saying the very same of us, at this day, in the 
same spirit. (Cheers.) Of the former, Jesus said, 
‘Ye are of your father the devil—hypocrites—a 
generation of vipers.’ All that we need do is to 
leave the latter in the same category, and to the 
same unerring judgment. 

Sir, this is no idle coming together. It is not 
an empty eulogy which we are bestowing here to- 
day. We have come here to render a testimonial 
that shall be seen and felt throughout this country, 
and the echo of which shall go across the broad 
Atlantic, giving joy to the friends of equal liberty 
throughout Europe. So far from misapplying our 
means in a festival like this, I regard it as a wise 
expenditure for the cause. As I have looked at 


sentiments that have been uttered against the great 
sin of our country, my heart has leaped to think 


how many burdens will be removed and captives 

set free, by this mighty magnetic demonstration. 
Sir, I have recently been to the great West, as 

far as Cincinnati; and [am commissioned by the 


a despairing heart to be found. (Loud cheers.) 


taken hold, and they mean to hold on, and’ never 


(Renewed cheers.) Evyery- 
where, the signs of the times are propitious. We 
have reason greatly to be encouraged. In proof of 
this, I have a letter from one whose name will be 
heard with delight by this great assembly—a man 
who has stood up in his place in Congress strong 
and stalwart, the bravest of the brave—Josnva R. 
Gippines. (Enthusiastic cheering.) In this letter, 
dated Washington, Feb. 8th, addressed to my 
esteemed friend, Josep A. Dvepane, of Pennsyl- 
vania, who is now present by my side, (cheers,) 
Mr. Giddings makes this cheering announcement : 


‘Tam pleased to say that, from all the indications 
within my view, I regard our work of reform, in respect 
to slavery, much further advanced than we have gener- 
ally expected. In every quarter, I can see a change in 
the public going on ; and in no places is the change 
more apparent than in this Hall and in the Senate. The 
tone and feeling is softening greatly, and most Southern 
members now admit that Slavery never can be extended. 
They find themselves contending against a moral feel- 
ing, of which they had but litule conception.’ (Loud 
cheering.) 

So much for the signs of the times at the West, 
at the seat of government, and in other parts of the, 
country. Sir, in Cincinnati, I cast my eyes acros¢ 
the Ohio river into Kentucky, and, for the first 
time, saw Kentucky clay. To-day, I have not only 
seen, but fe Kentucky Ciray—the Ciay of Ken- 
tucky. ( cheering.) If every man in the 
Southern States were like this man, we should be 
here, celebrating the jubilee, instead of only meas- 
uring a stride onward in the march toward 


e inability to be present, 
; opens sy 





the goal of universal emancipation. (Loud ap- 
plause.) ; 


. s 


RATOR. 








Well, sir, though we are here in a majority in 
t in a fearful 
minority. There is a mi ~for us to do. 
Three million two hundred thousand slaves are yet 
waiting for their deliverance ; eighty thousand new 
victims are added to the capital stock every year ; 
one additional slave is brought into being eve 
eight minutes; and the Slave Power rules, wit 
absolute sway, the religion and the politics of the 


whole land. 
Sir, you will me for the reference. I have 
heard something here about our Union, about the 


value of the Union, and the im oe ee 
ing the Union. Gentlemen, if you bave been so 
fortunate as to find a Union worth preserving, T 
heartily congratulate you. ny Shy with all your 
souls! For myself, I have not so fortunate. 
With a price set upon wy head by one of the 
Southern States of the Union—outlawed every- 
where in the slaveholding South for my hatred of 
slavery—you will pardon me if I am somewhat 
lacking in loyalty to the existing Union. (Langh- 
ter. : 

e Union! What is it? Where is it? Where, 
as the uncompromising friends of liberty,, will you 
find protection under it! Gentlemen, look well to 
your language ; uSe it intelligently and truly. The 
two great pro-slavery parties in the land join with 
you in glorifying this Union, and pledging to main- 
tain it as a slavery-sustaining compact. If you 
use the term ‘Union’ in the ordinary political 
sense, then I ask how it happens that you who are 
pledged to give support to slavery are thus in per- 
fecteagreement with those parties? If you do not, 
then, [ ask, where is the Union, and what do you 
mean by preserving it? Why are you not conscious 
of the fact, that in South Carolina, in Alabama, in 
any slaveholding State, this anti-slavery gathering 
would not be tolerated!’ We should all be deeme 
worthy of Lynch law, and in all probability be 
subjected to a coat of tar and feathers! What a 
glorious Union it is that we are enjoying! How 
worthy of preservation ! : 

Alas’! the ‘ Union’ is but another name for the 
iron reign of the Slave Power. We have no com- 
mon country, as yet. God grant we may have! 
We have no common Union, as yet. God grant we 
may have! We shall have it when the jubilee 
comes—and not till then. But now we are strug- 
gling against the overwhelming public sentiment of 
our country; we are small, numerically. O God, 
is it not a burning shame that there is not an inch 
of soil in all this land, whereon we can dare pro- 
tect a fugitive slave! That the slave must skulk 
away, in sight of Bunker Hill and Faneuil Hall— 
that we must hide him by day, and get him out of 
the country by night! This must no longer be! 
Let us up then, to our werk, with hew zeal and 
courage. In the language of one of the great pocts 
of our cause : i 


‘Gray Plymouth Rock hath yet a tongue, and Concord 
is not dumb, 

And voices from our fathers’ graves, and from the 
future, come: 

They “call on us to stand our ground—they charge us 
still to be 

Not only free from chains ourselves, bat foremost to 
make free!” 

(Great cheering. ) 
The fifth regular toast was— 


The Seamen of, the American Nary—While they 
gratefully remember those who emancipated them from 
the torture and ignominy of the lash, let them not for- 
get those who still remain under its thraldom. 


Horace Many responded in remarks concerning 
the noble qualities of sailors, and the modes of 
punishment which has been applied to them, pass- 
ing thence to the punishment of slaves. ‘I'he part 
Mr. Hale had taken in the abolition of flogging in 
the navy was alluded to. \ 

The next regular toast was— 

The Future of the Free Democracy— 

In God's own might 
We gird us for the coming fight. 
We grasp the weapons He has given, 
The Light, and Truth, and Love of Heaven. 

IIexnry Witson, of Natick was ealled on, and 
speaking of the words which were rung in the 
ears of Kossuth at Worcester, ‘We worship not 
the man so much as the principle,’ applied them 
to Mr. Hale, and asserted that all good mén would 
regret the retirement from the Senate of that true 
Democratic leader. Under the Constitution and 
the Union the Free Democracy would fight on for- 
ever till it had obliterated slavery from the soil of 
that Union. The future prospects of the party 
were asserted to be good, and such as would give 
the memory of..the opponents of liberty to the 
punishment of scrutinizing posterity. Mr. Wilson 
concluded with the toust— 

Salmon P. Chase—The Free Democracy of New 
England recognize him as a worthy compeer of their 
own trusted leader, Jomun P. Hane. - 

In response to a toast, Amos Tuck, of Exeter, N. 
Il., spoke of the contest in New Hampshire which 
Free Soilism had waged. He counted it as one of 
the laurels of New Hampshire that she put Mr. 
Hale in the Senate, and sustained him there ata 

veriod when no other State could have done it. 

‘he feelings with which Mr. Hale was regarded 
proved a subject of remark among others. 

The next regular toast was as follows : 

The Liberty Parly—Not dead, but translated. 

Josuua Leavitt, of New York, referred to his 
first knowledge of Mr. Hale, in Congress, in the 
Hiouse, and he marked him then as a Democrat 
who understood the true principles of Democracy. 
Hlis subsequent life was approvingly sketched. 

The Ministers of the Christian Religion—Appointed 
to be the champions of that great anti-slavery command- 
ment, ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ 

Rey. Mr. Prerrpont spoke of the preaching of 
Rey. John Parkman, of Dover, under whose preach- 
ings Mr. H. had sat. The charge of one ideality 
was referred to as a proud attribute of the party, 
which no other had, and that was— Every right to 
everyman. . 

’ Woman—Warm in sympathy and generous in action; 
left to her natural impulses, she can never furget the 
cause of the slave. [Music.] 

The President made a few remarks compliment- 
ary to Mrs. Stowe, when the toast followed : 

The Keyto Uncle Tom’s Cabin—Phe key that shall 
yet unlock the prison house, and let the captive go free. 

Mr. Parrrey here placed on the table twenty- 
six volumes, containing 571,362 signatures, to an! 
address from the women of England to the women. 
of America. 

The Unhealthy Organization—Where is the quar- 
antine that shall stop the spread of its infection ? 

Mr, Keyes, of Dedham, responded. 

The late Robert Rantoul, Jr.—A champion fallen in 
the thick of the fight. So long as the great struggle of 
the 19th century, for freedom and the right, is remem- 
bered in Massachusetts, his name will be honored in the 
annals of her peopie. 

Hon. Anson Buruincame responded. 

The Buffalo Convention—An epoch in the history of 
universal liberty. _ 

Ricuard Dana, Jr., of Cambridge, was called 
upon, and gesponded to the toast with reference 
to the history of the Free Soil party, and expressed 
his adherence to the Union and the Constitution. 
He concluded with 

The Buffalo Platform—In 1848, axioms ; in 1850, 
treason. 

Mr. Garrison rose and said—Mr. President, I 
hold in my hand a resolution, which I meant to 
have offered. at the close of my remarks. By your 
permission I will do so now. You know, sir, that, 
for some years, the ery of the enemies of the anti- 
slavery cause was, ‘ Abolitionism is dying away!’ 
—until the passage of the Baltimore ‘ finality’ last 
spring, when it was offieially announced that it had 
fallen to the earth, ‘stone dead.’ So, then, I find 
myself, on this occasion, surrounded by the skele- 
tons of defunct abolitionists!. [Great laughter.] 
Now, sir, the old inquiry arises. ‘ Can these dry 
bones live?’ [Renewed merriment.] Live! Bones! 
Dry bones! Why, sir, if there be one who 
possesses a ‘ healthy organization,’ bodily and men- 
tally, it is the honored guest by your side ; and 
there are at least ‘a few more of the same sort 
left.’ (Cheers.) “I propose the following senti- 
ment :— : 

The ‘dying away’ of the Anti-Slavery cause! In 
spite of the lying declarations of its enemies, it has 
never presented so Hale an as it does at the 
present time ; and can never die, because it is immortal. 

Addresses were subsequently made by Mr. Hale, 


D. P. Thom of M ier, Vt., Rodney French 
&c., and Selean eda all ek various z : 
and earnest 


for the success of the canse. Among these 
were those from Giddings and Chase. At 9 o’clock 
the company separated, with cheers. , 
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The Annual Meeting of this Convention will be held | “°T™*! School, on the sane tea. PM hy me 
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6 : 48 given in any. which, 
o’clock, A, M. Of all the anti-slavery gatherings jn Could T have given it in any ae bcd ot sf last’ 
this country, numerous and spirited as many of them) ° ¢ 'egal opinion given ty yo ge & syste? 


: en to the City . i oP 
are, none excite so much interest or bring such num-| '"> When the main ; Seta 
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bers together as this conventional body. The widest, Pe"ing before the city authorities » eh power | 
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of their canse and their friend 2 Colored hag, 
the two other Points, but ‘ 
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and women, in whatever position they may stand ; and 
to all manly opponents of the cause of emancipation, a 
free platform will be offered on that occasion, as it has 
ever been—for liberty never yet had cause to dread the 
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light, or to shrink from an open encounter with slavery. he could not exe the thre 
It has been deemed advisable to oceupy but two instead My worthy successor, the Rey. Dy & tb Oy t,—les 
of three days, as heretofore ; but it is intended to make| *®e Stme office for five Years, [¢ fon th ; “a oven 
the opening session not merely preliminary, but as word, or done one thing, specialty hi v7 Mi ig and 0 
spirited in the way of discussion as practicable. A| S¢h00ls, [have not heant of i te. om in his off 
prompt attendance, therefore, is requested, that every | : fle called on to’ arraign him - : er to per! 
hour may be profitably employed in the slave’s behalf.) TY!¥€ 4Ry old, outlawed calumnics r ie anoth 
By order of the Board of Managers of the Massachu-| ®¢¥? VP tay pmmissior 
setts A. S, Society, ° Mr. Phillips thinks that when I we ¢ of these ¢ 
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DELL PHILLIPS, ESQ. 
West Newton, May 9th, 1853. 
W. L. Garrison, Esq. : 

Dear S1x,—In a brief editorial, (which had nearly 
escaped my notice,) you announce the receipt of a let-| 
ter from Mr. Phillips, intimating ¢ his intention of mak- 
ing no further replication to any thing Mr. Mann may 
write.’ On looking back, (after reading your an- 
nouncement,) to the closing paragraphs of his last let- 
ter, it becomes self-evident, that he had intended it 
to be his last, but left you to say so, that he might es- 
cape from the controversy he had provoked with me, 
without the decencies of a parting salutation. What a 
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I am sure the Punishment only bebe «. 
and therefore, I shall adininister Hee, 

March 21st, he accused me of ar n ke Pini 
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Jesnitical construction of anoath,’ 












alee a jon bilis. 
striking contrast between the imperious front with| me with Jesuitism,—an imputation just Hi, judge 
which he strode forward to attack me, and this surrep-| of the most offensive that can poss bly be » ; * , ate the 
titious retirement ! an honorable man. { replied ie ani si Pe) ; and, le 
As Mr. Phillips has now, formally, (though by! my text and his comment ; go that the 3 os ‘ or mar: 
proxy,) withdrawn from the arena he so proudly en-| see who the Jesuit was, Ip his } ft age unde 
tered, [ shall reply to his last letter with more forbear-| ing, in reference to the same matter it ; or, if 
ance than it would otherwise not merely justify, but) read my whole paragraph on that point, th “ nians in” 
demand, Indeed, I will endeavor to say nothing to| ness of my criticism will be apparent,’ Thys bety il the sin: 
which any judicious friend of his could desire him to| forward the foul charge of Jesuition fetheuee.. jon bills 
reply, even if he were not under his present two-fold | —with an insinuation, all tho y ay, that | e sand reci 
disability, misrepresenting him, and that he is an inn } ioners, Py 


In looking back to the charges against me, made in} party. a ke. Not 
his speech of January last, and comparing them with | more con 
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such a pu 
h’s fate ;- 
*t repent 


And now for the ‘ crael and unusual punishes 
his last letter, I believe there is not a trace of identity! not fire and brimstone ;—these our ears ay ¢ 


or similarity between the two. His accusations and) with ; but a foretaste of that worm, whi 


imputations have been changed from one to another all} sence of repentance for offences, never 0 





the way,—as one was confuted, others being substituted! citing my original text, I wil ae 


for it.—until, long ago, the descendants not only lost! jtalicising what I quoted before, and thus ¢ 


all family resemblance to the ancestors, but were entire- | himself ! ropriation 
ly of a different species. But,I proceed to the letter.) 47, afann’s Remark. ‘1 bal upp nine tho 

1. Mr. Phillips denies that he represented the Blind |° oath makes God a party to the transvetion, iti ir lawful, 
Institution as a ‘ private institution.’ He only said in that sense in which Ile knows the party tock ment, in 
that ‘the meetings and records of the Trustees were Mr. Phillips’s Comment. *1 had affirmel, thty m getting 


private.’ Now, let me ask a simple question of any oath to the people of the United States was bi 
* | that sense in which he who took it knew, at thet 


lawyer or judge: Do not the Trustees, with their meet-| ¢y¢ the people understood him to offer it. This 


ustice. | 
hundre: 


: «4s * ‘ Te A ‘ . a” ’ 
ings and records ; appointing Director, Treasurer and| iar principle is sanctioned by every Christian monly a miler; 
other officers ; enacting by-laws ; prescribing rales for| from  half-Christian Cicero to halt-pagan Wy eg: 

Mr. Mann denies it! He asserts that as on no law no! 


the admission of pupils, &e. &c. &c. ;—do not these, in 
They | 


makes God a party to the transaction, it is binde 
that sense in which He knew the party to 


a legal sense, constitute the Blind Institution? rate or 
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, SF ? ‘aaa : ; r’s salary 
are not the pupils, nor the provisions that sustain, nor| is virtually the Jesuits’ rule, that promises an ‘e : 
the apparatus that instructs them; but they are the) ("4% "ol as the parties waderstood them, bi gu 

atin ‘ . ‘ promisor secretly intende 1. Thot is,a ma ly course 
administrators of all. They are, in a legal sense, the) ; ; Shar aad Sled iusdghee be 
: , “ . . | fo one thing and mean another, and God justiia ld sepa 
Blind Institution. So much for his charge of misrep-| [ do not so hold: neither will Mr. Mann, whe t I canno 
resentation. thinks of it a second time.’ s 
| , war, id 





Now, as to his allegation about privacy, I reply that 
the ‘ meetings and records of the Trustees’ are not 
* private,’ and never were. Four of the Trustees are 
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ible to | 


trace or glimpse of a thought about promises nd 
binding ‘as the parties understood them’; or ® 


writ of mandamus or quo warranto could be issued 















appointed by the Beate. They represent the = at! fulfilling promises, not acconiling to their meaing andl 9} 
every meeting j—just as much as the House of Bape as the promisor secretly inten lel sor any thit it is imp 
sentatives represent the towns in the General Court.| has aspect or odor of the atrocious doct from the 
And farther ; any person, at any time, for any plausi-} man may swear to one thing and mean at mney and 

le reason, can see the records which the Trustees! God Jooks on and ‘ justifies him’ in his peru) Whee lome 
make. The Trustees are so much a public body, that a} | demand again, can any man, who has «couse 
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any man, without a conscience, who has inte 


four of the eight. He had omitted all reference to the 
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against them. Now, this is THe PUBLIC RopY, whose! to see the obvious meaning of words, diseover, 3} 


4 q , . ] r expectant imants 
meetings and records he represented as * private, end language, any form or hue, ri in lex or ex , e Bete 
speaks again and again of ® fact being ‘hidden in their} any one of all those damns ile Mies which mas A try all 
private reeords.’ And this, too, was the body, to! the whole of Mr. Phillips's comment a million 


‘grave charge 0 * 


which, nearly twenty years-ago, when Mr. Phillips, as call 


an anti-slavery man, was yet in his father’s loins ; and 
when, too, the general preju‘ce against color was so 
rank and vehement ;—this is the body, and that was 
the time, when L moved a proposition to admit a colored 
child to all the privileges of white children in that 
school. And yet, because I did not see fit, after he was 
at last conceived and brought forth, to adopt his modes 
of proceeding, but pursued my own more effectual 
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misconduct in pu%lic office,’ ‘to rebut 
claim that before entering Congress be 
boldly and frankly anti-slavery as to kare HN” 
cuse for criticising his Congre ssional speeches m2 
their language seemed equivocal.’ So far from tas 
ing true, the readers of this controversy ! ave of 
seen, that Mr. Phillips revived those sia 


it sustain his orign® 


only because he coull u« orwalk, | 


course, he accuses me of infidelity to the divine law of} or attack upon my Congressional spec mM _ me of my 
Human Brotherhood, and of ‘ guilt’ in a public office !| and found it necessary to change mor — gone ix 

He closes this topic by the very respectful remark, He says, ‘Mr. Mann thinks to & f sa i" rgeable 
that ‘no red herring of Blind Institution shall draw} against us, by allusion to our —_ eee ith the ai 
[him] off to disenss [my] course at other times and in| Father Mathew.’ | wish to excl |] 2 ss ae pon juror 
other offices.” What, then, did draw him off for so} ro man. [I only wished to show that 51 a shies 
large a portion of his last two letters, to discuss this| causes as sacred and dear to Cer en ail that san 


very matter,—until he found it no longer possible to and if he were Pf" 


sustain himself, 
2. To the second point,—respecting my instructions 
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for admitting colored children to the Normal Schools,—| holy, as in the eas sco aew ty debe # hetwe 
I understand Mr. Phillips to allow sentence of guilty to| it is the intensest intolerance and hig arsaing +? nt on th 
be entered against him. He makes no defence. How| from all discretion im the ode e . se for 0 Th 
could an honorable man, under these circumstances,| high priests and Pharisees pee ne  becatst ‘ their pe 
forbear to make retraction and apology ? as any body. They crue rae Sab tow Y pass 

8. I charged Mr. Phillips with another misquotation | would pot save Jerusalem ee! : o ayes. Fey, of Ms thin th 
from me, which changed not only the legal meaning but| lin, er Pestalozzi, or Howard, and how @ 


attend to all philanthropies, ee Aa 
y Gere 


1 of indifference to ab) 5 te thi 
ahsorbed tht am a 4 ie 


the moral tone of the whole sentence he pretended to 
quote. The reparation which his sense of justice dic- 
tates for so gross an act, is this: ‘I am glad the omis- 
sion made no change in the sense.’ I quote both sen- 
tences, indicating the omitted words, so that the reader 
may see that Mr. Phillips left out the whole sentiment 
of my ptragraph,—a sentiment of sympathy with the 
colored people and of indignation against their inju- 
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pen sy ' his errand of 
, edie i Father Mathew did on 4 tote be 
epee A aa pn; Reis eager Mr. Phillips has never dared to re oe ol 
‘When the equal, natural taitop ue ie i ps he has quelled, be as yet! 
and constitutional rights of| * When the equal, nat-| the — 
THE OUTCAST CHILDREN of|ural and constitutional) trophies. paillip® 
Africa,’ &c. ; of Africa,’ Ke. o, Mr. FB 


rights : 
(which makes nothing but 
1 nonsense. 


Here is a third gross misquotation, followed by 2 


On the topic of tax-paying, Mr. 
ing himself, advances & & tt 
which, would he but give others the aor 
as claim it for himse Id have } 








If, wou! 


oo any injustice was done. id inst Kossath, Father Mathe yo et & Cases 0 
— —_ . wi amirGnnse of the sp soit pao pelt the side of great end , be “wyer en 
ored children, when codéfying the school laws. He re-| * oe te stance to the tase ar be issable.’ 
plied, ‘ Any codification must have been made after the se coeedial how far and 12 what es issab 
Supreme Cqurt’s Session,’ &c, This I answered by Rak ee: cainst such thing” saad amo) 
showing that the Saprenis Court's Session was in 1850, | Tesist ond protest SN" i: generally oy tht no 
and my codification lm 1849. To bis lust letter, he| Principle, and the conceslh ject, MO gy 
n y i = ion in 1849. In his aes Mr. Phillips’s personal monope 0 jas, that! f 
ee eee ee wren tetcn die: ner éffice-holder need ? I showed, 12 jie ™ : 
. fi ee ten the se 
ae ; : der a constraint and dugess, «arr the rt 4 an 
Having referred to these four points, and these fowr corous, than A0Y "5 got | 


only, Mr. Phillips adds, ‘I have noticed thus in detail 
Mr. Mann’s eight specifications, because | wished to 
preve my ability to meet him on any ground he chose,” 
&e. Now, it is obvious, on the very face of the paper 
where this assertion is made, that he had noticed but 


lector can show. 
ciple, and condemns me on} : 
Mr. Phillips’s next meee (me : 

ewilder i F 
and confused as to bewil le re el me 4 ‘ 
out lime. If they contain a sing | Td 


‘ iv d rig “sconcelf ¢ z q 
imperative an Yet he defends hime 8nd a hal 
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se® vid 
a half won” r 


‘ Jimital 
with its natural it, Were* 


third, fourth, fifth and eighth of my original specifica- position, rag eee a oe yt sr lous 
tions. Of the four which he has noticed, I have shown] cations, I have bot | hc, it ing one theo 
that the first is false in law ; the second is a virtual ac-} to be Fung onl therefore, FTE it a a 


ither end. ipl -ROt oun, 
knowledgment of falsity in fact ; the third pertains to = ee detail, I will set pec hole 1208 é q 

the misquotatio: toned fi i the fourth tothe as-| swer : race the 

sertion that an event happening be 1860 rae before} as it seems to me emb \ 
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ee e 2 Mr. Phillips laid down] ‘In my last letter,’ says Mr. Phillips, ‘I said all I) namely, that after this controversy, we both may be 
£ way, ie a 7 a9 eaaihiine | wish to say,’ respecting * the ballot for women.’ Yet he! wiser and better men. 
© Fest,’ Not, fon dif cary evil.’ Toobtain as much} goes on with more than half a column, to defend the} For every word that I have published, I have taken 
tity Wines as : harm, as is possible, there | same abhorred doctrines which would legalize what, on | the precaution, before publishing, to consult with some 
him (Me ¢ reforming or improving the | his hypothesis, is purely and simply wicked. He in-| of Mr. Phillips’s best friends, that I might see every 
‘he Only charye vhich men are born :—1. Revolu-| troduces a few new names, and gives one or two new| proposition from their point of view ; and if, at any 
a) © , e t lepotisms ; and, 2. Reform by| illustrations ; but adds no new argument. The state-| time hereafter, in reviewing what I have written, I 
tale 80y roping In my opinion, unjust as our| ment of a single principle will confute the whole soph-| shall find that I have said one word which the conduct 
: Secretary edit - oaneet, it is still the best ever| istry of his reply. of my assailant did not warrant, or that my feelings of 
red chit oat T ey te | if men cannot vote under| Nothing can be clearer than that a physical, legal| moral indignation have carried me, in any instance, too 
Pupil, ba how could they ever have| or moral power may be abused by a free agent ; and/| far, I, as being the person more deeply interested in the 
BS AS thy om tot r forms of government, | further, that such ability to abuse is not always a suf-| error than any other man can be, shall regret it more, 
' there 4 io of years of struggle, they| ficient reason fur withholding we power. Al the eh. and shal! not feel ashamed, but ennobled, in according 
in ANY other OW of more perfect, or less im-| ers and faculties with which Ged has endowed us are/ to him the most ample reparation in my power. 
er Capac: » a Patity is, HOW COULD NATIONS -vyern | liable to abuse ; yet they were not withheld, All the | And now, Mr. Garrison, having taken leave of your 
City Bohicitin a _  coontem. wrrmorr eertina as, rights secured to us by government are liable to abuse ; | friend, allow me to say a word to you. I think your 
at COOP ies, Bb rer COVLD, AND THEN UsINe| yet wise men have granted them, nevertheless. But! editorial remark that I had evaded the great question at 
ms, had m, the le A MAN CANNOT VoTEe UNDER| none, except a devil, could ever grant such powers for | issue, was unwarranted by the facts. The other things 
ficial reply. ue wcse, IN ONE Panticcian, 17 vi-| the sake of the abuse. They are granted for the good | you said, in connection with this, ifI have not mistaken 
© colored chile, owen LAW,’ THEN THERE MAS NEV ER | they may effect ; and I may add, for the great prepon- | your nature, you will regret. I assure you, I have ever 
> "The wen, Se <MEST, UNDER Wi He courp| derance of g od which it is foreseen or expected they | been ready to take up the question at issue, and I am 
iP, true OW CAN THE WORLD EveR| Will effect. But conceive of a power, of which there| ready now. LIvnly waited for fair preliminaries. Will 
tO Drotes seriall - can be no good use ; of which all practicable and sup-| you now allow me space in your paper to submit my | 
le office’. ite pn : ES Se RI ES, posable uses are bad —-tanetul or sinful, or both to- views on what I suppose you mean by the ‘ great qo 
1ot suffer Xe “yt ™ atid Salt lee athee --gndhh | gether,—and again I say, would any but a devil or a| tion at issue,’—to be prepared as soon as my engage- 
Dr. Sears, has | ord , : the Constitetion ¢ that fe, to} Iman ask for such a power! Would Mr. Phillips| ments will allow? A single word, intimating your ac- 
f he hag ever a > ; . a all’ the-daties that come| PYy © God to give the race a new faculty which could | ceptance or dissent, will be sufficient. 
Y to brea, me “/~ a) hee een diek Bal Oe used only to sin with? Just as well as to ask govern- Yours very truly, 
Has Mr, Phil ‘ ceaantes Pe or is guilty ment to confer the legal right of voting and office- HORACE MANN, 
| Whe did rb a _ duty either by omission| Dolding and oath-taking vee inter aggen under cireum-| > Mr. Garnisoy is absent from the city, in attend-| 
He8, and pubis) ‘ bys n the fate of it, Each mem-| * picge where Ne Tee ah of the legal right is Be-| ance at the New York Anniversary ; of course, he will’ 
achat. ‘io nak within tie cessarily, on bis hype thesis, * natural ors moral evil. answer for himself, on his return ; but we must say, | 
I wag Secretary and aie vn opinion and conscience. | "UPPO* Mr. dept inatend. of ee me Man- that we consider it rather cool in Mr. Mann, after hay-| 
I Was bound onecial nairaland tp act ngainet | SMBanie Cone eee of: voters and ing driven off his honorable and high-minded opponent, | 
itleman f leleure ol as the Sanceme, Ceesk examet ieee) Soe ders, should ‘pray hie divinity to create a NeW | 11 endeared personal friend of the editor, by contempt- 
) WAR HOt bound Ae 7 - ‘exainet. Genate.or Howw,| of devils, but declare, at the end of his prayer, as! 44. and abusive language, (losing his temper with | 
het eo ° - oie : > | 
M 4&8 this to Pharaoig t coerce the Supreme Court by he has dec! AE, since he got up his bre that he his argument,) to make sucha request. Does he expect, | 
ere PACE, Whether ' = sected, thab if sacks member knew the sae depen: of devils wre dreadfully wick- like a vaunting hero, to cut and thrust about him a la 
itution, UY infietin. &] , é, erns himself * by his own edl,—~almost or quite as bad as voting or going to Con- Falstaff, having none to oppose ?—y., sEN. | 
on Mr, Phillips a chere will be ‘anateky.” How gress,—yet as soon as they should be created, he means $$ $a 
ly befits the lieved | and beeense euthetiated to catch and ham-string as many of them as he can, THE HALE FESTIVAL. i 
it, In hig letter a . majority,—sometimes of more. to pretent their going up and down the earth, seeking} This Festival, given on Thursday of last week, in this 
Pplying the «Ju the mem-| Whom they may devour,—just as he means to ‘ argue,’ | city, as a tribute to Hon. Jonny P. Hace, for his manly | 
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vy, Higher Law or 


‘immediately,’ as soon as women get the right to vote, 


‘that they ought not to exercise it’; though all the! 


hearing in opposition to the encroachments of the Slave 


| 


, unl , blind! . Power, in the U. 8. Senate, transcended even the high-| 
t ® glance, the 4, a q it tell me whether that! “™¢ he knows that many of the devils will have it their est anticipations of the fifteen hundred persons who sat | 
ext, he assumes 8 ton own Way, ig a ‘many women will vote ;’—suppose, | down to the tables, and who remained together not less} 
© hard things on otha gum, tntems ond wasdeein eal I say, Mr. Phillips were to do all this, is there a god in| than seven hours, responding enthusiastically to the 
still nore strongly, _ ” a H co ave pms: all the pantheon of heathen idols who would not spurn| many noble sentiments that were uttered on the occa- 
hays MY remark on hj : Md Son ae ans meena hie or his alter ? “4 sion. In another portion of the paper, we have given | 
—thusagain charyingtl , ae a len Dike alah elas But if he petitions that women should have the legal | as full an abstract of the proceedings as our limits will | 
mn jnstly held . b " + : 4 : ieee : retueised right to do ° thing i) m rally wrong as voting ne-! allow, They are fully and accurately reported in an | 
Sibly be made atnin q . icine’ * , ss i wl nai 1 essarily and intrinsically is, under our * covenant with | extra number of the Commonwealth, copies of w hich | 
by again Publishing , . ‘ , . a hes Death and agreement with Hell,’ why don’t he petition | are fur sale at that office, and will be every where read | 
hat the public ty mig. oe — . : rene oo that they should hare a right to hold slaves? .The of-| with the deepest interest. | 
ast, he has the f “4 pe h hogan : = a eet fences are on a par, The parallel is complete. Both | — —-----~ 
ter: ‘If any one » 1 wi en : ‘ n ener es are forbidden by the Constitution of Massachusetts. In } DISAPPOINTMENT. 
at point, the corrects | i 5 _ od : he = a the one case as in the other, just as soon as the right Boston, May 7. 


ent.’ Thus he briy 4 


rea h - Irs l 


should be conferred, he could ‘immediately argue that 


Dear GARRISON: 


sm for the thin ty ol It} t ’ , . . nee . they ought not to exercise it.’ To be sure, many of I have just received a line from Adrian, (Michigan,) 
ay, that T hive tell , . United utes re = a them weald buy. and bold slaves, as ‘many of then a you were expected on the last Sabbath. You 
is an innocent, al ~f I ae | ; ‘ “ J ! would vote.” But even then, they would only have | * the disappointment caused by your pris a ain ory 

: . . : es = ' ak; ' the opportunity, which he represents M urtin Luther and re them. it has been deep = wide-spread. Do 
usual punishment, oa Ue We ' : ee ~ 2 Roger Williams and Algernon Sydney aS so anxious to insert the following extract in Tue LipeRator, and 
OU €aPS AFe firniliag irsuit atrer 0s oe ws confer upon men,—the legal right to do a thing, under give the friends of freedom and humanity in that State 
rm, Which, in the ahd " ' , , , ae all existing circumstances, inherently wrong ! | assurance that you will visit them this summer. The 
» ever dies, Ajo aot _ é r rs ad So much for Mr. Phillips’s general argument. Let aga - ae exninara nas ae — pois _ Sang 
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Observe now: I spoke generally of the right to 
‘speak, lecture,’ &e., as ‘rights lo do right things.’ | 
‘Indeed !? says Mr. Phillips, ‘I cannot think that 
Dewey's right to defend the Fugitive Slave Law,’ &c., | 
‘isa right tgdo a right thing’; thus answering my 
affirmation concerning the general ‘ right to lecture,’ 
&e., by denying Mr. Dewey’s moral right to lecture in 
behalf of catching slaves, and sending his mother into | 
Now, if Mr. Phillips denies that the right to 
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* lecture’ right todo a right thing,’ why does he | 


lecture himself? If he admits it to be a ‘ right to do 
a right thing,’ why does he compare it with the right 
to vote, which, on his theory, is always wrong? Can 


there be any greater fallacies than to confound the 
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Apnriay, (Michigan,) May 2, 1853. 
Dear Henry: 
Disappointment is ours ; and such a disappointment 


could not visit Adrian, on account of his health. We) 
had published his visit far and wide, and I can assure 
you it was a very severe disappointment. You can 
form no idea what excitement there was here on Sunday 
People were in to hear Mr. G. lecture for 


to me, was never manifested to hear any man. People 
were here yesterday from White Pigeon, 100 miles, 
Coldwater, 60 miles, Toledo, Ann Arbor, Battle Creek, 
Hickory Grove, and from all quarters, and very deep 
disappointment was manifested in nll faces. The Pres- 
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Tue Ricuts or Covorep Persons. An interesting 
and important case came before the Police Court of this 
city on Friday last. Henry Palmer, an agent for Mad- 
ame Sontag’s opera troupe, and Charles P. Philbrick, 
police officer, were charged with assaulting Miss Sarah 
P. Remond, (sister of our well-known and eloquent 
friend, Cuantes Lenox Remonp,) at the Howard Ath- 
enseum, on Wednesday evening of last week. The tes- 
timony introduced proved that the complainant, with 
two friends, had procured tickets entitling them to seats 
in the Family Circle, to hear Madame Sontag in Don 
Pasquale; that they gave their tickets to the door-keep- 
er, and received the customary checks ; that, while pro- 
ceeding quietly to their seats, they were met by Mr. 
Palmer, who (his delicate sensibilities being deeply 
moved !) forbade their taking the seats they had paid 
for ; and that finally, Miss Remond was uncerimonious- 
ly pushed down stairs, to the injury of her dress and 
person. 

We regret that we have no room, this week, for 
report of the evidence in the’case. It has been contin- 
ued from day to day, until Wednesday, when the de- 
fendants were fined $1.00 each, and the agent seutenced 
to pay the costs—a very slight punishment for so das- 
tardly an outrage. Justice Russell delivered an able 
opinion, fully sustaining the equal rights of our colored 
citizens. 





ta Tue Cristian Examryer, for May, is received. 
Contents :—The Gospels, their Inspiration, their Au- 
thenticity, their Genuineness, by Rev. George F. Sim- 
mons ; Condition and Prospects of the Sandwich Is- 
lands, by Rev. S. G. Bulfinch ; Memoir of Mrs. Ware, 
by Rev. Chandler Robbins; Stanzas, by Rev. Dr. Froth- 
ingham ; Davidson on Biblical Criticism, by Prof. G. 
R. Noyes ; DeQuincey’s Essays, by Henry T. Tucker- 
man; Man and Nature, in their Religious Relations, 
by Rev. O. B. Frothingham ; Richardson’s Mission to 
Central Africa, by Rev. George E. Ellis ; Notices of 
Recent Publications ; Intelligence ; Index. Crosby, 
Nichols & Co., Publishers. 
wide sone hae et BBS, 

[ZF Several communications, already in type, are un- 
avoidably postponed ; among others, an interesting let- 
ter from our London correspondent, and-a communiea- 
tion from ‘J. P. B.,’ on the ‘U.S. Constitution.’ We 
regret to be compelled again to omit the Treasurer’s 


Report. 


_— —_— 
WOMEN’S RIGHTS PETITIONS. 
Let them be returned, at once, to the Anti-Slavery 
Office, 21 Cornhill, Boston. 





TERRIBLE RAILROAD DISASTER. 


Our community was shocked Saturday forenoon by 
the announcement, by telegraph from Norwalk, Conn., 
that the morning land train from New York to Boston, 
in passing by Norwalk, which is forty-four miles this 
side of New York, was precipitated down a chasm 
through the draw of the railroad bridge at that place, 
and that a large number of persons were killed by the 
fall, or were drowned in the cars, The train brings 
every day a large number of Boston people from New 
York and the south, and Saturday, a large number of 

Soston physicians, who had been in attendance at the 
convention of the American Medical Association, at 
New York, this week, were expected to take passage in 
the train which met the accident. There were at least 
twenty-five Boston Physicians in New York on Thuars- 
day. Several of them were passengers, ‘but, happily, 
none of them were fatally injured. The train consisted 
of two baggage and five passenger cars. The number 
of passengers was about 200. Abont half a mile be- 
yond the Norwalk station, the road is carried over the 
creek or river by a bridge, in which there is a draw 
about sixty feet wide, the steamboat Pacifie, plying be- 
tween Norwalk and New York, and other vessels, hav- 
ing a right of way. It was at this bridge that the 
frightful catastrophe oceurred—the draw having been 
just opened to give passage to the Pacific. The mode 
of signaling the engineer that the draw is open, and 
that he must stop his train, is the lowering of a large 
red ball, which, when the bridge is closed, and the 
track free from impediment, is again raised to the top 
of a staff of some altitude. At the inquest subsequent- 
ly held, all the witnesses testified that the signal was 
down full ten minutes before the train came in sight, 
that no whistle was heard, that the speed was not 
slackened, and that the engineer was wholly and en-| 
tirely to blame. A most fearful responsibility ! George 
Whistler, Jr., testified—‘I have heard, as a general 
report, that the conductor told the engineer to “ drive 
like hell through Norwalk, as two gentlemen wanted to 
get out there, and he did not wish to stop.”’ The acci- 
dent, most positively, could not have occurred, had the 
engineer kept a proper look-out. I think the fault was! 
entirely with the engineer—if the train stopped at | 
Norwall, it would attain a rate of ten or twelve miles | 
an hour before reaching the draw.’ 

Fifty-two bodies have been recovered, and three are | 
stated to have died of their injuries. We give as com-! 
plete list of the victims as we are able to prepare: — | 

Julia Anderson, unknown; Dr. Samuel Beach, 
Bridgeport ; Oliver Barr, Antioch College, Ohio | 
Ellen S. Bacon, Boston ; W. Bacon, unknown ; Dr. Jo-| 
siah Bartlett, Stratham, N. H.; Isaac CC. Colbath, 
Richmond, Me. ; Mary Carrigan, New York; B. 8. 
Davies, unknown ; Mrs. A. L. Desaugue, Philadelphia ; 
D. W. Dimmock, Mansfield, Conn.; Dr. Wm. C.}| 
Dwight, Genessee county, New York ; Walter French, 
Manchester, N. H. ; Ellen Foss (or Goss), Poughkeep- 
sie; Mrs. J. M. Fleuers, Lancaster, Pa. ; Dr. John H. 
Gray, Springfield, Mass. ; J. M. Hutchinson, Boston ; 
Mrs. Hanson (or Hanns), 18th street, N. Y.; J. B 
Hotchkiss, New Haven ; Mrs. Harley and child, Balti- 
more ; Rev. John Henry Lehore, Williamsburg ; Mar- 
tin Lang and wife, N. Y.; Anna B. Lang, Boston ; 
Mrs. Landers, (supposed) Baltimore; B. F. Lozierr, 
unknown ; John Morse, Gardiner, Me. ; Miss Mitchell, 
Hartford ; David B. Newell, Newport, R. L; B. W. 
Oppendeck, Worcester, Mass. ; Mrs. Parker, Wood- 
bury, Conn. ; Beverly Parker, Woburn ; Mrs, Susan 
Pomeroy, unknown; Dr. Abel L. Pierson, Salem, 
Mass. ; Nathaniel Ring, Jr., Athens, Ohio; Mary E. 
Robbins, Lenox, Mass. ; Miss M. E., (daughter) Lenox, 
Mass. ;- Francis W. Sayles, Boston; Mrs. D. R. Saun- 
ders, Baltimore; J, F. Savier, Canada West ; Emeline 
Sheppard, unknown, Dr. J. M. Smith, Springfield, 
Mass. ; Sampson Smith, Bellows Falls, Vt. ; Mrs. G. 
P. Sparks, Pittsfield, Mass. ; Jacob G. Van Deventer, 
23d street, N. ¥.; W. L. Vandewater, Newark ; Dr. 
A. Welch, Hartford. 

The bodies are mach disfigured, and recognition in 
many cases difficult. 

There are about seventeen persons more or less in- 
jured distributed at houses in Norwalk. 

The wounded received ample medical attendance, 
and all possible assistance was rendered by the ladies of 
Norwalk and the citizens generally. 

A despatch from Norwalk on Saturday says : — 

Miss Griswold, daughter of Dr. Griswold, was alive 
ata late hour on Friday evening, but her injuries and 
sufferings were fearful. No hopes were entertained of 
her recovery. 

Mr. Fluent, who was married on Thursday, and 
whose wife was among the victims, has gone almost in- 
sane. 

In one room there were no less than seven persons, 
who were suffering the most intense agony. Four of 
then were gentlemen, and three ladies. 

Vifty coffins have been purchased by the company, 
and brought to the station; the dead bodies, as they 
were brought in, were marked and placed in them. 
Upon those that were recognized, their clothes were al- 
lowed té remain, while those that were unknown were 
stripped, their clothes and valuables placed safely 
away, and upon tleir persons clean linen shrouds were 
pleecd. The wounded are distributed in various 
houses—prubably twenty in number—in the village. 

Among the unrecognized dead is a man about fifty 
years of age, who is terribly disfigured. 

_ Dr. J. W. Bemis, of Charlestown, is among the suf- 
icrers. 

The lady killed at Norwalk, on whose clothes were 
found the name of ‘ Frances,’ and who was supposed 
to be from Baltimore, was Mrs, Harley, of Baltimore. 
Hier husband is an artist. She was married—tormerly 
from Boston—and her name was Frances Cushing 
Sherman. Her mother lives in this city, and she has 
a sister living in Somerville. She was coming to spend 
a month or two with thenr, and the little child, about a 
year old, was undoubtedly her’s ; it resembles her, and 
is the age of her child, which she kad with her. Her 
remains will probably arrive by the evening train. 

There are hundreds of affecting incidents connected 
with the losses, which would fill many columns. 


Apprtroxat Facts axp Ixcrpents. The Scene at 
the Station House.—The scene at the railroad station 
house in Norwalk, in the afternoon, was appalling. In 
one small apartment were twenty-eight ghastly 7} 
rigid in death ; and in another were seventeen, thickly 
covering the floor. Among them numerous surviving 
friends were eagerly scrutinizing each countenance, 
with mingled hope and fear, searching for the lost. As 
one after another was identified, the scene was often 





animated with life, 


elicited exclamations from many. Almost all the bod-| sale 


ies were greatly disfigured with bruises and cuts, 


kind were sufficient cause of death, A few evidently 
died of strangulation by water. Before dark, nearly al! 
the bodies were divested of their clothing, put in neat 
coffins of black walnut, and forwarded to their friends. 


Extracts of Letters from Passengers.—The dead lay 
in ranks, their faces gleaming horribly, as lamps were 
carried along to enable the newly-arrived strangers to 
discover whether their wives and children, er parents, 
or brothers, or sisters, were among them. I have very 
frequently seen dead men and women, but never before 
so frightful an exhibition. The males were in one 
large und rude apartment, and the females in anotber ; 
and both were dark, as lighted fitfully and im- 
perfectly by candles lamps, of which the rays 
could scarcely te more than an arm’s length 
from the holder. Every house in the village is an hos- 
pital. Every family is devoted to the care of the suf- 
fering and the dying. i 

I learn that there was no cryingz—no apparent ex- 
citement—at the time of the catastrophe, Every one 
seemed frightfully calm ; and the utmost presence of 
mind and energy were exhibited by the citizens of the 
vine and others in rescuing the unfortunate living 
and dead. 


Scene in the Baggage-Room.—The scene at the car- 
house and baggage-room was most solemn and impres- 
sive. Never shall we forget it. Forty-six bodies of 
men and women, and two little children, were lying 
around! The agonized features—some covered with 
horrible contusions, or deep gashes, the foam issuing 
from the mouth and nostrils—the clenched teeth and 
Ifinds, and the wet garments—formed a tableau most 
horrible. Thesfriends and relatives of the deceased, 
wandering from corpse to corpse, and eagerly searching 
for the features of some loved one, rendered the scene 
not unlike that of a field of battle. 

Terriste Congion. On the evening of Tuesday, 
April 26, at 10 e’clock, the train coming out of Chica- 
go, on the Southern Michigan road, at the crossing, 
about eight miles out of the city, ran into an emigrant 
train coming from Chicago, on the Michigan Central 
Railroad. Fifteen persons were killed, and a large 
number seriously injured. One of the eye-witnesses 
says = — 

‘The entire road in the vicinity of the eatastrophe 
was covered with the ruined cars and the dead and dy- 
ing. One by one the wounded and uninjured crept 
from beneath, and the shricks of the women and the 
groans of the dying added to the horror of the scene. 

One poor woman, with both her legs broken, lay 
with a dead child in her arms, and two little ones, un- 
injured, clinging to her. : 

A young women stood by the dead bodies of her 
father, mother and brother, shrieking like a maniac. 

Three children, from eight to ten years of age, were 
taken out, and recognized by their father, who is left) 
alone. 

Beneath the edge of the car appeared the bald head 
and hand of an old man, a leg of one, and the mangled 
body of another. : 

The scene at the depot was awful in the extreme. 
When the remains were brought in, the floor was coy- 
ered with blood, and a heap of limbs gathered together | 
in a corner, while many bereaved ones were searching | 
for lost friends and relatives.’ 





A Terrisim Tracepy. A citizen of Louisville, and 
one of the unfortunate passengers who took that awful 
leap down the precipice west of Cumberland, has so far 
recovered as to write home to his friends. His experi- 
ence was one which few would wish to share in : 

‘I was asleep when we first got off the track, in the 
first seat of the second car—Mr. H., of Walkers, sitting 
right opposite. I had time to jump off had I known 











how bad a fix we were in, but believing it safer to re- 
matin, on second thought [ did so, The track was only | 
10 1-2 feet wide, as measured after the accident. I 
thought of -God, mother and death. The first jamp was | 
about twenty feet; my hat saved me, The second 1) 
faintly remember of seeing women tearing their hair, | 
ehildven screaming. The third, fourth and last jump I 
know nothing about, only that I fell on my head, and 
saw a thousand pieces of timber and iron flying in the 
air, and then fainted. 

When I opened my eyes, Mr. T., who was lucky 
enough to be in one of the ears that remained on the 
track, was at my.side. My head was bleeding profuse- 
ly ; with that exception I felt perfectly well, not feeling 
then what I feel now. Such a sight as I beheld I would 
not look at again for all the world. - Mutilated bodies, 








some dashed to atoms, lying under the wheels—fifty or 
sixty men and women, their faces covered with blood, | 
running as wild as demons—mothers, with bloody hands | 
and faces, kissing the bodies of their dead or crippled | 
children—one woman with her dress torn off, screaming | 
and trying to lift off the stones that crushed her hus- 

band—IL, a merchant of Baltimore, his leg smashed, 

sat on a rock—one man, having lost all recollection, 

staring like an idiot—cries of agony and despair, and 

oaths mingled in the presehce of death. God is merci- 

ful that one of us escaped. A worse place could not 

have been found, as we tumbled over rocks sharp and 

rugged.’ 


Another railroad accident occurred on the New Bed- 
ford and Tannton Branch road,.a mile and a half below 
Taunton, on Saturday afternoon. An axle of the ten- 
der broke, and the ears were precipitated down an em- 
brnkment about thirty feet. The tender, and baggage 
and one passenger car, were completely demolished, 
but no lives were lost. Fifteen persons were more er 
less injured, but fears are entertained for only one 
young man, belonging to Providence. He was at first 
suppesed to be dead, but revived sufficiently to be able 
to proceed. 

Puitaperrata, May 6. 

Fata Raitroap Accrpext. John Heek was killed 
yesterday, at the Falls of the Schuylkill, by being run 
over-by a train as he was waJking on the Reading rail- 
road track. 








[oF PLYMOUTH COUNTY. Anprew T. Foss, an 
Agent of the Old Colony Anti-Slavery Society, will 
lecture as follows :-— 

Hingham, New Hall,...... -Friday evening, May 13. 
0 SE eee re Sunday, este is 
Chiltonville, (Plymouth,) Monday evening, May 16. 
Plympton, Wednesday & Thursday eve’ gs, May 18 & 19. 
W. Abington, Jackson’s Hall, Saturday eve’g, May 21. 
Hanson, Universalist meeting-house, Sunday, 
forenoon and afternoon,.............+.. ee BR: 
East Abington, Sunday evening, at 74 o’clock, “ 

C3?" Will the friends in the several towns and villa- 
ges where the appointments are made take all possi- 
ble care to secure places for and give notice of the lec- 
tures ? 

Without further notice, it may be understood, that 
the Sunday meetings in the above list will be meetings 
of the County Society, at which we hope to see a gen- 
eral rallying of the friends of freedom. 


In behalf of the Society, LEWIS FORD, 





(2 SALLIE HOLLEY, an Agent of the Mass. A. S. 
Society, will lecture as follows :-— 


Lowell, Maap..........:..6.+ Sunday evening, May 15, 





(ar ANTI-SLAVERY LECTURES. Lorine Moopy 
will lecture on Slavery at 


Pawtucket, BR. 1. ......... Sunday, May 15 
Blackstone........... -... Tuesday, te T7, 
Mendon ........ "++. .... Wednesday + 16 
ON, cietth ip) ovsiekell Thursday, ss. Th 
ne a ee eee .--Friday, ae! 
Framingham............. Sunday ope 


The <‘ burden’ of these lectures will be—the dangers 
and perils of being a Christian, in this country. 
Friends are requested to make all needful arrange- 
ments, 





GF HENRY C. WRIGHT will hold meetings in 
Acton Centre, Sunday, May 29th. Subject: Pro- 
gress of individual and social Man ; and the obstacles 


in the way of true Progress, especially war and sla- 
very. 





tH PLACE WANTED—in the country, for a likely 
colored boy, in his thirteenth year, and large of his 
age. He is desirous to go upon a farm. Application 
may be made to Samve May, Jr., 21 Cornhill. 





_ GF REFORMATION OF CRIMINALS. A meet- 
ing upon the subject of the Reformation of Criminals, 
will be held in Chapman Hall School y seg May 24, at 
14 o’eclook, P. M, 














TEE BEY: TEE KEY: 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, 


BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
THIS GREAT WORK IS NOW READY, 
Price—50 cts. paper; 75 cts. cloth. z 
80,000 FIRST EDITION. 
59,300 copies ordered in advance of publication. 
For Sate By att Booxsenuens, 
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NEW BOOKS, 
OP RARE INTEREST AND VALUE, 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 
BOSTON, 


WING to the unparalleled draft upon our resources, 
during the past year, on account of the unexam- 
sale of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, a large number of 

most valuable manuscripts were obliged to lie untouched 
in our safe, waiting a favorable moment to appear in 
print. We have availed ourselves of the earliest mo- 
ment, and now offer them to the readers of good books. 
Most of them are issued. Those still in press will be 
published speedily. 

—_—@——...” 


TEE SIIADY SID; 
Or, Lire ty a Counrry Parson ace, 
BY A PASTOR’S WIFE. 

This volume is designed, in a measure, as a contrast 
to that charming little book, Sunny Side, and we doubt 
not that it will meet with quite as favorable a reception 
as that work. It is written in an admirable style, and 
he who commences its perusal will hardly be able to stop 
until he has gone through: Price 75 cts. 

——___ 


Count Struenzee the Skeptic, and 


THE CHRISTIAN. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY MRS, WILSON. 

This most interesting work contains the history of the 
last days of this distinguished man, and the account of 
his numerous interviews and conversations with his 
pastor, Muntor, through whose instrumentality he was 
led to abandon his skepticism, and embrace the religion 
of Jesus, Price 62 I-2 cts. 

anes ees 


THE LAST HOURS OF CHRIST, 
BY W. G. SCHAUFTLER, 
Missionary at Constantinople. 


A portion of this most admirably written volume of 
Meditations on the last hours of our Savior upon earth, 


“was published some years since, and met with great fa- 


vor from the religious public. The work has been re- 
written, and very much enlarged, and is again offered 
to the community. We would not say a word in its 
commendation to those who have read the volume as 
originally published. To those who love to go with the 
Redeemer of men, to meditate in the garden of Gethsem- 
ane, or upon the mount of Olives, or by the sea of Gal- 
ilee, this volumewill afford a vein of sacred thought, 
Price $1 00. 
eee 
TEE TRIAL BY 
BY LYSANDER SPOONER. 

We need not inform the public that any work from 
Mr. Spooner’s pen would be one of great research and 
learning—his logical acuteness as a writer is too welt 
known. This, his last, and perhaps his greatest effort, 
on the Trial by Jury, is destined to create a commotion 
in the world. Jurymen will learn their rights and du- 
ties from it, and also learn to what an alarming extent 
their rights have been encreached upon. We bespeak 
for this able treatise a candid perusal. Price—$1.25 
in cloth ; $1.50 in law sheep. 

SE aS 


Dr. Beecher’s Third Volume, 


We have just issued the third volume in the series of 
the writings of this venerable and eloquent man, as 
has been lutely said of him by some one, ‘the father of 
more brains than any other man in the country.” “This 
volume contains his Views of THeo.ocy, and his cele- 
brated Trial for Heresy before the Presbytery and Synod 
of Cincinnati, with a superb steel Portrait by Andrews. 
Price $1. Vo clergyman’s library is complete without 
Dr. Beecher’s writings. 


TORY, 


a oe anne 

White Slavery in the Barbary States 
BY HON. CHARLES SUMNER, U. 58. 5. 

Illustrated with 50 superb designs by Billings, engraved 

by Baker, Smith & Andrews, Price, 50 ets, 

This superb volume in its typography and illustra- 

tions, and elegant in its composition, being one of the 

finest productions of its accomplished author, is offered 


-o the publie in this most attractive form, with the 


hope that thousands may peruse its glowing pages, and 
from them ‘receive fresh stimulus in their efforts to ele- 
vate humanity from degradation and wrong. They will 
learn from it that in years past, White Men as well as 
Blacks have felt the galling yoke of slavery. 


evil iictaente 
Judge Jay’s Writings on Slavery, 
In one volume, 12 mo., with a portrait. 
Price, $1.00, 

Who has rendered more efficient services to the cause 
of humanity than the venerable Judge Jay? His col- 
lective writings will be arnong the very best contribu- 
tions to the anti-slavery literature of the country. 


arenes 
Philosophy of Mysterious Rappings, 
Or, Toe Dynamic Laws ann Retations or Man, 
- BY DR. FE. C. ROGERS. 

A learned and philosophical exposure of the modern 
belief in spiritual manifestations, showing, most conclu- 
sively, that we need net go to the spirit world to ac- 
count for those things, but that they can all be explain- 
ed by human agency, and upon philosophical principles. 
Let the believers in spiritual rappings read this able 
and conclusive work. Price $1 00. 

a 
TELE SIIUINT UuAND; 
Or, Leaves or ConsoLation ror Tne ArrLicreD, 
BY MRS. H. DWIGHT WILLIAMS, 

This volume is a compilation from the best prose wri- 
ters and poets of America and England, of their most 
beautiful pieces, for the solace of those who mourn the 
loss of near and dear.friends. Price $1 00, 

—_———————— 
GERMAN UNCLE Tom, 
TRANSLATED BY PROFESSOR HUTTEN. 

In one volume octavo. Price 50 ets. 

The English language has been exhausted in praise 
of this unrivalled tale ; and this translation into the 
German language we believe will be as popular among 
the large German population in this country. 

eee 


BOOK OF 1000 ANECDOTES, 
HUMOROUS, GRAVE AND WITTY, 
BY M. LAFAYETTE BRYN, M. D. 

There are hours when men need relaxation from the 
sterner labors of life, both bodily and mental. In these 
seasons, such a volume as the above is a desirable com- 

anion, and affords that relief which the mind needs. 
-rice, $1.00. 
a) 
IN PRESS, -TO BE ISSUED SPEEDILY, 
GIDDIN CGS’ SPEECHES a 

The Congressional speeches of this distinguished and 
uncompromising anti-slavery veteran, who is still bat- 
tling nobly with the powers of darkness, complete in 


one volume, 12 mo., with a portrait. Price, $1.00. 
——>——_. : 


Key to Uncle Tom, in German. 


This work is now being translated into German, by 
one of our best German scholars, and will be issued 
soon after the publication of the English edition. 

_»——... 
WRITINGS OF 


PROF. BELA B. EDWAERDS, D. D., 


BY REV. PROP. PARK, D. D, 
“WITH A MEMOIR, BY DR. PARK. 

This work, which has been unavoidably delayed, will 
pelo page in two volumes, 12 mo., about the Ist of 

pril. y 

The numerous admirers of Dr. Edwards will hail 
with pleasure this announcement. The collected writ- 
ings of such a man are an invaluable contribution to 
our literature, more particularly when compiled by so 
ripe a scholar as Dr. Park. The Memoir glows with all 
the fervid enthusiasm of the Editor. ; 


SSIES coed 


Complete Encyclopedia of Music, 
BY JOHN W. MooRE, 
Assisted by Jonx 8. Dwicurt, Esq., the learned 
accomplished Editor of The Jootial of ‘Musie. fp 
This work will occupy an unoccupied field, 
work ever having been compiled before, meine 
country or in England. It will be a complete Diction- 
ary of all Musical Terms, a History of the Science of 
Music, from the earliest times to the present ; a T'rea- 
tise on Harmony and Thorough Bass ; % Description 
» Re known Musical Instruments, and a complete 
usical Biography, containing a suecinet memoir of 
more than of the most nguished Musical ce- 
compriool nate incor sean its 
comp! é large ri volume, of about 1000 
pages, double columns. ‘To be published during the 
summer, 
The above valuable works are published by 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
Crevetanp, Onto, 
And for sale by Booksellers generally. 
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POETRY. __ 


For the Liberator. 
THE CLERGY, SLAVERY AND THE DEVIL. 


BY EDWARD R. PLACE. 


A clergyman sat in his study, one day ;— 
Ay, never before such a study had he: 
*'T was not about doctrines, nor this or that way 
or proving Free Will and God’s prior Decree. 
He chafed not to join in sectarian jar, 
Where pugilists pummel each other with verses ; 
And wrath, that one’s body would batter and mar, 
Makes gun of the Bible, chain-shot of its curses. 
O, far was all this from the drift of his thought ; 
Howbeit, it was the great theme of Salvation. 
To this solemn question an answer he sought :— 
* How, how shall be rescued this God-hating nation ? 
For, lo! with his heel on the neck of his brother, 
Man quenches the light and the hope of the Soul ; 
Deals misery and death to the sable-browed mother, 
And vengeance on all the true hearts that condole. 
Oh, fearful the moan, and thrice fearful the tale 
That ladens the breath of the warm Southern gale, 
Till Mercy, stark frenzied by wails of despair, 
Snuffs fumes of perdition in all the bland air. 
God’s own holy children, redeemed and made whole 
By Christ’s red atonement applied to the soul, 
Are sold in the market! With cattle and swine 
They rank the Celestial—consort the Divine. 
Ah, still more tremendous the crime of our land ; 
Thyself, mighty God, in the bondman doth stand ! 
Hear, hear it, 0 heaven! hear, earth, and turn pale— 
Our God is at auction—Jehovah’s for sale !— 
And J, his ambassador, silent and damb ;— 
I daring to pray that His kingdom may come ;— 
I talking of God as the Father of all, 
Whose care noteth even a sparrow to fall ;— 
I preaching a gospel of love and good-will ;— 
J—I, in the face of this wrong, standing still! 
Nay, holding communion with him who retains 
My Master a slave—my Redeemer in chains. 
My voice shall go forth !—meet me glory or shame, 
The Gospes or Freevom henceforth [ proclaim ! 
But then, what commotion, what panic, what rage, 
Will seize on my sheep, and their shepherd engage ; 
What tempests of wrath, from the lambs of my flock, 
Will rain on my soul, and its purpose bemock ! 
Then will the meek browsers their shepherd eject ;— 
Th’ offence? He attempted his fold to protect ; 
And, strange to relate, in the battle and rout, 
The sheep "twas that tore him, not wolves from with- 
out! 
Ah me! can I sacrifice ease, friends and place? 
For flattery and worship, take scorn and disgrace ? 
Go forth o’er the earth a poor outcast to roam, 
From all the dear scenes- we have christened—Sweet 
Home?’ 


Ah! here was a struggle "twixt duty and ease— 
Wishing God to obey, fearing man to displease— 

Which many have known, but where fewer have won 
This meed from the Master—t My servant, well done’! | 
Are they the Lord’s followers, who, shirking the trial, | 
For Peter’s bold utterance whine Peter’s denial ? 

Do they follow Christ, who, dreading the scorn, 

Decline to receive His proud chaplet of thorn ? 
Pale-hearted, perplexed, half-crazed with despair, 

The preacher sank back with a groan in his chair. 

«0, now for a friend to console and advise me, 

Who'll pity my weakness, and will not despise me,’ 
Exclaimed he, in tones that full fathomed the soul. 

Just then, he bethought him of one Rigmarole, 

Whose piety glowed in the swamp of the church, 

As you’ve seen the gray alders relieved by white birch. 


Now, Rigmarole stood a tall man of the host, 

Who make the Lord’s service their glory and boast ; 

A sentinel he on the ramparts of Zion, 

To keep watch and guard ’gainst the foes that environ. 

That people might know he was not a wild Choctaw, 

They'd labelled him thus wise—‘ The Reverend Doctor.’ 
A charm, too, they found, to protect from the fighting 

Of radical dogs, that go snarling and biting :-— 

*D. D.? round the neck, like the boy’s pewter medal, 
When he has obeyed, and his lesson has said well, 
Proclaimed to the world—here’s a man whom the Devil 
Will never accuse of behaving uncivil ! 

Now such was the man, whose advice it was thought 
With stores of true wisdom and goodness was fraught. 
*T was mournful to witness this weak ‘ man of God’ 
Turn from the great Christ to a worm of the clod :— 
Sut scarcely the prayer had escaped from his lips, 
When,—a stepping, a tapping,—and in the man trips. 
* Why ! bless me, my brother ! Heaven sent you to me; 
In this the kind hand of my Father I see. 

O, hear me, dear brother, while I shall disclose, 

With frankness and feeling, my soul's bitter throes !’ 


The visiter listened. ‘ Dear brother,’ he said, 

The tale being ended—* you ’re sadly misled ; ~ 

You ’re giving yourself, sir, a vast deal of trouble, 

About, as I'll show you, a mere empty bubble. 

For, know you not this—that the African here, 

In this land of Bibles and Sabbaths, is near 

The wide open portal of heaven? But there, 

In Africa, sits in the cave of despair ! 

This slavery, dear brother, believe me, ’s achieving, 

For Afric God-hating, an Afric believing ; 

An instrument this, oh! most awful and grand, 

For gcod out of evil, in God’s mighty hand. 

I know, my dear brother, that slavery’s bad ; 

That oft, as we view it, the bosom grows gad ; 

But then, sir, God uses it; therefore we see 

Who spurns the allotment, fights Heaven’s decree. 

What else can you make of it, pray ? Common sense 

Should guide your frail bark through this fog of sus- 
pense ; 

Till, bright o’er the way shines the mystical light— 

‘ Jehovah permits it, and therefore ’t is right ;— 

Or, if "tis a sin, in his own better time, 

And in his own way, he will banish the crime.’ 


The clergyman listened. The logic was lame ; 

The spirit, red-hot with a hell’s hangry flame ;— 
But cowardly Ease whispered— If from the wrath 
Of merciless man you ’d escape, here’s the path.’ 
* My dearly loved brother ! I cannot express 

How much you've abated my bosom’s distress. 
Your logic proves more than we want, it is clear, 
And, trusting to reason, might worthless appear ; 
But wo be to him who, by vanity blinded, 

Shall follow the light of the carnally minded ! 

I'll stick to the Gospel—and braveiy declare 
Those doctrines alone that my people will bear.’ 


The words were scarce uttered, when rose a wild sound, 
As if, in the depths of a cavern profound, 
A horde of glad devils, from fire-hardened throats, 
O’er some stroke of evil rang jubilant notes. 
In terror he started ; and now a strange gloom, 
And a sulphurous odor, pervaded tlie room ; 
He looked for his friend ;—he was gone ! in his place, 
A demon-shaped flame flashed and fumed in his face. 
Just then, as he glanced at the half-open door, 
A vanishing tail he espied—nothing more. 
Porrianp, Me., May 2, 1853. 
———a 
PRIENDSHIP. 


Fleffel, an old writer, has the following satirical son- 
net :— 

Well, they are gone ; my fortune first departed, 
And then my right good friends went after it ; 
Departing likewise, as the swallows flit 

After the summer—parasites false-hearted. 

My servants next gave notice they should quit, 

And so they did ; then my betrothed, a maid 
I worshipped, also went off, in a fit 

Of laughter, at my prudence, as she Said. 

My dog fled too. And is there really none 

To stay with me, poor cat, but thee alone? 

Let’s weep together ; I have left at least 
One little crust—let’s share it in our wo. 

«I knew I smelt that,crust !’ cried pus, and so 





Snaps it, and scampers off after the rest. 


LIBERATOR. 





x 
THE 
‘SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATIONS.’ 
Nomeex HT. 

Bostox, April 5, 1853. 
Mr. GARRISON : 

Dear Sin,—In my former communications upon the 
‘rapping phenomena,’ I have not fully explained the 
cause of my non-belief in these manifestations. Permit 
me to say that, when these rappings were first heard 
in this vicinity, I was strongly inclined to believe in 
them. I entertained, and still entertain the idea, that, 
through God, holy souls in the spirit world can com- 
municate with holy souls on earth, and I therefore was 
glad to obtain any confirmation of the truth of my opin- 
ions. But when I examined the first works written in 
favor of the rappings, I found there were insuperable 
objections to the theory, and, very reluctantly, I was 
obliged to renounce the idea in toto. Since that time, 
which was several years ago, I have not ceased to read 
impartially numerous works on this subject ; but have 
invariably found that my difficulties increased instead 
of lessened, so that now I am as confident of the deep 
delusion pervading the minds of the people on this 
subject, as | am of the truth of anti-slavery. Probae 
bly [ have heard as many of the * spiritualists’ con- 
verse upon these subjects as any other person living. 
I therefore am not one of those who ignorantly oppose 
this doctrine. One of my nearest friends is a profess- 
ed medium, and the dearest friend 1 have on earth has 
been a partial one. Indeed, the spirits say that the 
first rappings ever heard in Boston were at my house ; 
they were the first I have learned of being heard in 
B. So that I claim some acquaintance with these phe- 
nomena. I have myself moved a table without any 
physical effort. 

But still, I believe the whole thing to be caused either 
by ‘ mundane agencies,’ or, in a very few cases, by God 
himself. Ilook upon Dr. Rocens’s theory as unan- 
swerable; but I attribute a very few of the clearest 
eases of intelligence, unknown to persons present, to 
independent clairvoyance, or toa revelation from God. 
In what I have now to say, I shall not forget the cour- 
tesy due to opponents, but I must be faithful to my own 
convictions. 

I then declare, that this theory is aiming a direct 
blow at all religion, and possesses the very worst fea- 
tures of irreligion and atheism. I have already shown 
that it stamps its hideous feet upon reason, and requires 
us to believe numberless absurdities. I will now en- 
deavor to show, that it sets at defiance the existence of 
God, and tramples under foot all true spirituality. If 
my assertion that God and Reason are one is true, then 
I have already proved this position ; but as the argu- 
ment in favor of this idea is a purely philosophical one, 
I shall not dwell upon it, at this time, but admit the 
common idea of God, separate from the soul. 

In the first place, I assert that this doctrine aims a 
blow at all spirituality, because it utterly ignores the 
existence of the Deity. It may sound strange to our 
spiritual believers to be told that their darling faith is 
blank atheism ; but such appears to me to be the case. 


have always rejected any other teacher than reason. I 
am not repeating a former argument here, as I am now 
combatting the idea that we need any other teacher 
than enlightened reason. In my other argumen ton this 
point, I was showing the absurdity of supposing that 
spiritual truths could be taught without exercising 
reason. This brings me to the conclusion of all I have 
to say, at this time, upon these subjects, for I have al- 
ready trespassed upon your indulgence. Reason is all 
we need to teach us, for it teaches us all things. A 
great mistake is made by most persons in regard to the 
office of reason. They suppose it to be fallible. But 
this is absurd, for what is fallible is not reason ; for 
reason cannot teach error, because error is unreasona- 
ble. Truth and reason are identical, so far as cause 
and effect can be. It is because we do not hearken to 
reason that we err. We think we do, but passion blinds 
us. Great men are as often under the influence of pas- 
sion as of reason. The latter is God’s voice in the 
soul, to which we would do well to take heed, ‘as toa 
light shining in a dark place.’ 

In conclusion, let me me address a ‘ word of exhorta- 
tion’ to our spiritual brethren. I have spoken only 
from a deep sense of duty. I feel myself called upon to 
defend the * truth delivered to the saints,’ and ask yqu, 
brethren, to examine these remarks candidly. Why 
should you rush on in your faith as ‘the unthinking 
horse rusheth into battle’? Do you not behold your 
path strewn with human brains, plucked from their 
high seats by the ruthless hands of these fancied spir- 
its? Can you continue to resign yourself to this out- 
ward influence, and retain your own intellectual pow- 
er? Remember that the only difference between a sane 
and an insane man is, that the one resists all outward 
influences, and acts only with the consent of his per- 
sonality, while the other refuses to control his automat- 


as the ten-thousand influences of the natural world may 
inspire it to act. Examine Dr. Rogers’s works, and 
perhaps you will be saved from insanity and mental im- 
becility, both of which are the natural consequences of 
becoming a faithful medium. I hope you will excuse 
my feeble efforts to contend against the waves of delu- 
sion, that are now sweeping over the anti-slavery elect. 
Yours, for God and Humanity, 
° C, STEARNS. 


Or 


REPLY TO REV. C. C. GOSS. 


Boston, April 14, 1853. 
Mr. Garrison : 

Dear Simm—In Tue Lrveraror of the Ist, is a letter 
from Rev. C. C. Goss, of Clifton Springs, N. Y., which 
seems to require a few words in reply. While acquit- 
ting me of any design to misrepresent, he thinks my 
report (in Tue Lrperator of March 4th) of a meeting 
of ministers in the East Genesee M. E. Conference at 
Walworth not quite correct, and that I have drawn 
‘ conelusions without any warrant’ as to his own posi- 
tion and action in the Conference. I cannot see in my 
report any errors of any moment, and the ‘ conclusion’ 
I came to that Mr. Goss was a defender of slavery and 
slaveholders, I am sorry to say, I see no reason to change 
in the least. He says I made him say, ‘the law pro- 





Whoever heard of God’s spirit communicating by the 

‘tippings and rappings’? Or of God moving tables | 
and chairs at these sittings? For all practical purpo- | 
ses, there might as well be no God, as far as these 

manifestations are concerned. One would suppose that | 
if the ‘new era’ had dawned upon the earth, and if| 
this ‘new era’ consisted in ‘ spiritual manifestations,’ | 
it would be ushered in, like the Mosaic dispensation, by | 
the direct act of God himself ; but such does not appear | 
to be the case. On the contrary, the spirits fail to en- | 
lighten us respecting God, or to have much of any | 
thing to say concerning him, as a spirit. 

Then, this doctrine ignores the existenee of God in 
the soul. It says, ‘ Are not Abana and Phosphar, riv- 
ers of Damaseus, better than all the waters of Israel ? 
May I not wash in them and be cleansed?’ It * for- 
sakes the fountain of living waters, and hews out 
broken cisterns, that can hold no water’ ; and thus 
gives the lie to the declaration of St. John, that ‘ Ye 
need not that any man teach you, but the anointing 
which ye have of the Father teacheth you all things.’ 
Look at a ‘cirele’ of these misguided persons! See 
their solemn countenances, as they invoke, in suppliant 
tones, the spirits of their fathers and mothers to come 
from above and instruct them, while God has said, 
*Say not in thy heart, Who shall ascend on high, to 
bring Christ from above? but the word is nigh thee, in 
thy mouth and in thy heart.’ Turopore Parker has 
said, ‘God is not dead, nor asleep, but awake and 
alive, as of old ; and is as ready to fill you with truth, 
find light, and love, as ever he was Moses, Jesus qr 
Paul.’ This declaration, though coming from one re- 
jected by the Church as an infidel, contains more real | 
religion than a thousand, volumes of divinity after the 
It is the grand pivot upon which Chris- 
tianity turns, and is the foundation of all true religion. 
In my opinion, he who denies this doctrine, let him be! 
‘ spiritual-believer ’ or church-member, is not a Chris- | 


usual fashion. 


tian; while he who realizes it daily in his own experi- 
ence is a true child of God. This doctrine is ignored 
by the spiritual theory. We are told that God is at 
fault ; that he is not able to instruct us, but his crea- 
tures are, It is this dogma that has filled the world 
with error and crime. It obtains in all our churches, 
and renders it impossible for man to be saved, without 
the agency of his fellow-creatures. By it, we are} 
taught to step aside from God, and ask musty books 
and more musty divines to teach us. It destroys man’s 
independence, and makes him the slave of the Church 
or of the ‘spirits.’ No true Christian can ever feel 
the necessity of resorting to ‘spirits’ to teach him, 
any more than you would tarn from Sir Isaac Newton, 
if living, to learn from a Hottentot the principles of 
astronomy. It‘is a lack of this ‘ true and living faith,’ 
that leads people to hearken to the ‘ rappings.’ They 
know not God, except outwardly, and therefore, being 
destitute of spiritual ballast, are blown about by the 
deceptive winds of fancied spirits. I am sure that a 
soul * rooted and grounded’ in God, united to Him 
‘as the branch is to the vine,” cannot feel the necessity 
of these spiritual communications. God infuses truth 
into such a heart as the mother feeds the infant at her 
breast. When, therefore, I hear a person rejoicing 
over the ‘new light’ of these spiritual manifestations, 
I feel confident, that whatever professions of faith in 
God that individual has hitherto made, he has not lived 
the life described by St. Paul and the apostle John. He 
has not become ‘ one spirit’ by being ‘ joined to the 


claimed from Sinai allowed the slaveholders to hold 
slaves,’ whereas he said ‘ thecivil lawof the Jews, given 
immediately ‘after the moral code of Sinai, permitted 
slaves to be held.” Any one who doubts this can refer 
to Exodus, 21st. The moral code was given in Exodus 
20th. Every scholar knows, that in the original there 
was no division of chapter and verse as at present. 
But, setting that aside, the ‘ moral law’ is in the first 
part of Exodus 20th; in the last part, and continuing 
through the next chapter, is the ‘civil law’ given by 
Moses directly after his descent fromthe mount. Now, 
with the views Mr. Goss doubtless holds of the theo- 
cratic government of the Jews and the inspired autho- 
rity of the Mosaic record, it must be remembered that 
Moses,—coming directly from the Divine presence,— 
speaking to the people as they stood at the foot of the 
mountain, gazing up toward its summit with feelings 
of solemn awe,—prefacing his words with a ‘ Thus saith 
the Lord,’—gave the ‘civil law,’ ‘ permitting’ and 
regulating the holding of slaves. Does not the ad- 
mission of Mr. Goss, that this ‘civil law’ ‘ permit- 
ted’ slaveholding, make God the author.of the oLpEst 
RECORDED SLAVE Copk, given by his servant and spokes- 
man, Moses, to his own chosen people, in view of the 
‘awful mount’ with the brightness of the Divine pres- 
ence, too great for them to bear, hidden only by the 
clouds that surrounded its summit ? 

As to the term doulas, [ made him say that it meant 
slave always, except when used twice as a trope or 
figure. 

He denies specifying the number of times it is used 
as a trope, and says that in its primitive sense it means 
slave. Giving him, of course, the full benefit of the 
denial, still he used the word as a Biblical support of 
slavery. He says, ‘ Oppression was not under consid- 
eration at all.’ Is not slavery oppression in its direst 


| form, and was not that under consideration? - 


Repelling earnestly my charge that he was a leading 
defender of slavery, he says, ‘I defy G. B.S., or any 
one else, td lead me to do such dirty work.’ Sad to 
say, he needs not to be ‘led,’ for he is there now— 
making God the author of the first slave code on record, 
quoting the example of father Abraham and other slave- 
holders favored of God, telling how the apostles admit- 
ted slaveholders into the church, and opposing a re- 
solve to exclude all slaveholders from fellowship a« 
Christians now. But he says, ‘I am in favor of a rule 
prohibiting any more from coming into the church, 
and offered a resolve to that effect, as your correspon- 
dent must be aware.’ I was not aware of it, and am 
disposed to give him credit, and full credit, for his 
statement of the fact. But he only, by that statement, 
makes himself more inconsistent, for if slavery be a sin, 
and slaveholders sinners, why fellowship them now ? Mr. 
Goss would not raise the cry of ‘unjust’ and ‘ez post 
facto’ against the immediate exclusion of horse-thieves. 
Why then so tender of those who steal men, women and 
children? Or perhaps he does not think slavery to be 
robbery at all—not the ‘ sum of all villanies,’ but only 
a slight fault. If Abraham died in the odor of sanctity, 
and it isa privilege to go to heaven and rest in his bo- 
som—if the apostles received slaveholding Philemon 
asa good Christian—why exclude slavebolders now, or 
at any time, and be wiser than the apostles? 

Mr. Goss says nine-tenths of the clergymen of Fast 
Genesee Conference were ‘ bona fide anti-slavery men.’ 
If so, they have been very slow to prove it by their 





Lord.’ Far be it from me to accuse our friends of 
wanton neglect of this only ‘ true and living way’ of 
salvation ; but I think they ‘sin ignorantly, through 
unbelief,’ and I would fain persuade them to ‘ renounce 
these idols, and turn to the one living and true God,” | 
in whose bosom they shall rest in peace, and ‘ with joy 
draw waters from the well of salvation.’ I think we 
prize God too little, and dishonor him, by not accredit- 
ing his heavenly declarations of willingness to teach 
us whatever it is best for us to know. ‘ Ask, and ye 
shall receive ; seek, and ye shal} find.’ 


It is with pain that I am compelled to add that Ro- 
manism has a direct counterpart in these ‘ spiritual 
orgies.” Protestants declare their abhorrence of calling 
upon the Virgin Mary ; and yet these ‘ rappers’ night- 
ly say their prayers to spirits of much less dignity 
than the mother of God. - They thus encourage Roman- 
ism, as*they also do by Ueclaring that a ‘ medium’ is 
necessary for our reception of truth from the other 
world, 

Catholics say that a priest is necessary for our spir- 
itual culture. Spiritualists declare a ‘ medium’ to be 
thus necessary. Which is the greatest error? Catho- 
lics point us to innumerable miracles wrought by their 
priests, and our spiritual friends do the same in refer- 
ence to their priests. 

This brings me to another objection I have to this 
doctrine. It is the denial of reason, ag a sufficient 
teacher of truth. God and reason will not suffice ; we 
must resort to miracles, as the Church teaches us. And 
yet multitudes of the ‘ spiritualists’ are radicals, who 


‘ 





works. Even the Northern Christian Advocate, while 
asking that slaveholders may,be excluded from the 
church, says that it shall adhere to the church, slavery 
in or out. The majority of the members of their 
churches, educated spiritually and religiously under 
their teachings, voted in the last election for Scott and 
Pierce, both pledged supporters of the Fugitive Slave 
Law ; and I gave a specimen, in my last letter, of the 
spirit of one of their number,—one of the so-called anti- 
slavery portion, too,—toward the anti-slavery move- 
ment. No! their position is pro-slavery ; and although 
we are willing to give credit for whatever of good any 
men do, still evidence has never yet been given of the 
bona fide of even one-tenth of the ministers alluded to. 
Mr. Goss has spoken plainly and freely in his reply. I 
do not blame him for that, and have no desire for a pro- 
longed controversy ; but justice to the eause and to my- 
self seemed to call fora reply. Giving Mr. Goss full 
benefit of his own report, I cannot see that my ‘ con- 
clusions’ were unfounded or wrong. I hope he may be 
led to examine faithfully and earnestly his position, 
and trust his examination may lead him to see, that to 
be true to God we must be true to man, and not use 
our talents to defend a system which crushes millions 
into degradation, and makes it a crime to read the name 
of the God who made them. I hope, too, he may be 
made to see that to bear our consistent testimony against 
sin, we must cease all compromise or fellowship with 
the sinners which may blind their eyes and harden their 
hearts. : ‘ 
“Yours, truly, G. B, STEBBINS. 


ic nature, and allows his brain to act upon his body, | 





MISS HOLLEY IN PORTLAND. 
Mr. Eprror : 

Allow me the privilege of making some report of Miss 
Houtey’s visit to and anti-slavery lectures in Portland. 
I consider it a -privilege, and duty, too, to make such 
report, not only as a personal satisfaction, but as due 
to the cause, and for the general good. Let mesay, 
then, with emphasis, Miss Houtet has not disappoint- 
ed, but fully equalled, if not on the whole surpassed, 
the high and fondly-raised expectations and hopes of 
her friends. Asa woman, and asa lecturer, she has 
won all hearts—the admiration being involuntary and 
general. She lectured thrice te full, and once (Sunday 
evening) to densely crowded houses, commanding, 
throughout, the willing and rapt attention of all who 
heard. The impression she has produced—the impres- 
sion indeed inevitable, and every where to be ex- 
pected from the native qualities of the woman, and her 
ability and accomplishments as a speaker—is both deep 
and delightful ; in the best sense, complimentary to the 
cause she so nobly and effectively advocates. When I 
report, as I am able and happy to do, that she obtained 
some half-dozen subscribers to Tue LrseraTor, and also 
obtained rising forty dollars in money, over and above 
all expenses—and this in the city of Portland, known 
to all reformers as, par excellence, the ‘dead sea’ of 
conservatism—I am sure I offer convincing and very 
satisfactory proof of the eloquence and excellence 
of the woman-orator who accomplished such- results. 
Surely, it must have been some angel, or one little less 
than such, to have thus healthily disturbed the waters 
of our spiritual Bethesda. May she come again, and 
soon, and remain long enough to excite and diffuse a 
wholesome and general agitation among us! The 
Church, and especially the Roman Catholic Church, 
boasts of its heroine-saints—its Sisters of Charity—and 
justly, too, for their devotedness of life and heart is 
matter of history. Thank God! the noble cause of 
anti-slavery can show, is now showing, in the persons 
of its Chapmans and Childs, its Stowes and Stones, its 
Browns and Holleys, and hosts of like nature and fame, 
a faith in God, and a devotion to humanity, not less 
firm and zealous, equally earnest and noble, and far 
more enlightened, Tke one is the offspring of the ninth, 
the other of ‘the nineteenth century—and are their 
highest characteristics. Who better, in our day, who 
so well, illustrate English Wordsworth’s ideal of nable 
woman as these—our own nobl® advocates of the 
slave ?>— 





‘nobly planned, 
-To warn, to comfort, and command, 
And yet a spirit still, and bright, 
With something of an angel light’ ! 

I beg not'to be thought extravagant, but simply just, 
in the grateful homage I so willingly pay to true 
worth—worth, Iam sure, yet to be fully appreciated 
by the world at large. The secret of Miss Hot.ey’s 
success is an open secret—obvious to every observer. 
It is the ‘ Genius of Humanity’—noble, sacred, divine— 
however fallen, down-trodden and abused, that inspires 
her, and makes her life so eloquent with the persuasion 
that imparadises all hearts; her faith in God, in hu- 
manity, in the nobleness of the cause she pleads, is a 
living, not a dead, formal faith—the faith of insight, 
not of traditien ; glad and serene as the summer heav- 
ens, yet mighty with the might of truth and Ged in 
the work of emancipation, and every noble work. Her 
religion, her aim and joy seem to be to glorify God in 
humanity—the more lowly and oppressed, the more 
inspiring the labor, the more inspired the speaker. In- 
culeating the loftiest principles, nobly provocative in all 
her rebukes, ever addressing the most generous senti- 
ment, she convinces and captivates at the same time. 
With manner and person, eye and voice, all to speak 
for her with all her other noble gifts of heart and head, 
she is rightfully bold and successful, where others would 
presume and fail. Hoping soon to hear her again in 
the noble cause she so honors and commands in advoca- 
ting, and fervently wishing, for the sake of the slave 
‘and the rest of mankind,’ her identity might be mul- 
tiplied a thousand fold, [*beg leave to remain, for my- 
self, and, I may say, hundreds of others, most grateful 
for the privilege and occasion of the above report, all 
inadequate and imperfect as it is. C. F. 





LETTER FROM WILLIAMSTOWN. 
Wittiams Counce, April 22st, 1853. 
Friexp Garrison : 

It is about nine months since we in the pleasant val- 
ley of Williamstown were entertained by an anti-slave- 
ry man, Wenvett Pariurs, Esq. Sir, in this college, 
the cause of human liberty finds many warm adherents, 
and though a majority will not take the ground styled 
‘ultra’ by them, yet, of late, the numerous discussions 
on the subject of slavery have materially changed the 
views of many. The previously exalted Webster seems 
already to have lost something of his glory here ; and 
I rejoice to hear, from various sources, that Williams is 
regarded as a more liberal institution, in reference to 
opinions, than the generality. And, Sir, I cannot fully 
express my admiration for that excellent man, the Rev. 
Dr. Horxins, under whose Presidency this institution 
has so finely flourished. Lately, a discussion arose, 
and the question was proposed by the affirmative party, 
whether any man in college was bound to aid, in any 
manner, a fugitive slave in his esoape. Many declared 
that they would ; others that they would furnish aid 
neither to the fugitive nor the pursuer ; and a few 
‘high Southern bloods’ said they were determined to 
earry out the law. We need not be discouraged, friend 
Garrison, for favorable indications of a thorough revo- 
lution in opinion are already apparent. : 

A most mysterious affair occurred at Bedford hill last 
week, which has excited no little commotion in the vi- 
cinity. A stranger has lately arrived there, who pro- 
fesses to have immediate and unconfined intercourse 
with heaven ; and he accompanies his assertions with 
wonderful manifestations. Though not a professed lin- 
guist, he asserts his knowledge of spiritual intercourse, 
and declares that he can impart the power which he 
possesses to others. This he illustrated by taking an 
ignorant farm boy, and making him talk French (which 
he understands,) transfusing his own thoughts into the 
mind of the boy. The parson of the place (who disbe- 
lieved every thing connected with spiritual manifesta- 
tions) determined to test the matter. Accordingly, he 
gave the man a few lines on a paper, and’told the boy 
to read them without seeing them ; and to make sure, 
he blindfolded him. Although the boy cannot read 
writing, he read them off correctly, and that, too, blind- 
folded. Can this be accounted for on any scientific 
principles? That there was no deception seems clear, 
for more than forty intelligent men saw the whole. He 
could read my: thoughts when I’ was in the spiritual 
state, and to test him, Iran over a proposition of Eu- 
elid (47, Book 1,) and he told me whatI thought. The 
evidence is so overpowering to my mind, that spiritual 
manifestations are what they are asserted to be, that it 
seems to me I could not discredit them without the 
most paltry skepticism. 

Yours in the cause of humanity, 
od THOMAS GATES. | 


A RECOMMENDATION. 
Mr. Garrison: 

In Tue’ Linerator of April 22d, I observe a general 
invitation to the ‘ Friends of Free Discussion’ to meet 
at a specified time and place, ‘ for the purpose of free- 
ly and fully canvassing the origin, authority and influ- 
ence of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures.’ I wold 
propose to those who intend taking a part in this dis- 
cussion, to include, among their other preparations, the 
reading of a book called ‘ The Cause and Cure of Infi- 
delity,’ by Rev. Davin Netson, which may be procur- 
ed at the Depository of the American Tract Society, 
28 Cornhill. Also, a perusal of as many of the works 
therein recommended, as time and disposition will per- 
mit. By this means, let one side of the question be 
fairly represented ; the other arguments will no doubt 
find abundant resources ;—and may God Almighty 
guide them to a knowledge of his true revelation. 





From the Boston Herald. 
EQUAL RIGHTS OF CITIZENS. 


Mr. Eprror :—The Committee on the Militia 
have at length ‘ asked leave to withdraw,’ and the 
colored citizens of Massachusetts are still arrayed 
among the lunatics, paupers, and common drank- 
ards of this time-honored Commonwealth. Now, 
is this just, fair, and honorable! What right have 
the Committee to ‘ ask leaye’ of the Legislature 
to disregard a petition, upon the merits of which 
we have an inalienable right to demand a full, fair, 
and impartial hearing! We call upon this Com- 
mittee, as our servants, as servants of the people, 
to inform us why they have insulted us, for so we 
regard the treatment our petition has elicited. 
Now this Committee have, in our opinior, “:ted 
just as they intended to act before the heart the 
arguments of the gentlemen who sdveented the 
claims of the petitioners. They could, we believe, 
have brought in their report, as well before the 
hearing as afterward. The so called hearing was, to 
all intents and purposes, a hambug—a legislative 
farce. During the play, the faces of the Commit- 
tee were ever and anon elongated to an almost in- 
definite tension, and we really thought they had 
forgotten our complexion, and were inwardly 
digesting the merits of the petition. They seemed 
to be very nice young men indeed, particularly the 
Chairman, who, before we commenced our remarks, 
very politely desired us to ‘hurry up the cakes,’ 
as he had other business to attend to; and during 
the hearing, one of the Committee, at least, took 
leave ‘ to withdraw.’ 

Now I, as an individual, believe that no one has | 
a right, morally speaking, to shoot his brother 
through the heart or blow out his brains; but if 
the Committee have the right, then ‘Jonas W. 
Clark and sixty-five others’ have the right, also. 
And if companies composed of foreigners can ob- 
tain charters, why, most assuredly, native-born 
American citizens ought to be able to obtain the 
same without any difficulty. 

We are, Mr. Editor, treated as men when we 
commit any crime against the ‘ majesty’ of the 
law ; we are admitted to the jails and prisons of! 
the Commonwealth ; but when we petition for pro- | 
tection in the exercise of any legal right, and ask/| 
to be placed in a position in which we shall he able 
to show ourselves as men, and honorable men, and 
thereby give the lie to the American doctrine of our 
innate inferiority ; when we wish to demonstrate 
our capacity to cope successfully with any body 
else in the ‘ wide, wide world,’ then our Committee | 
on the militia beg leave to ‘ withdraw’ from the 
field. O tempora! O mores ! 

Well, they may take leave to withdraw, but we 
never. We recommend to their especial and pious 
consideration the parable of the unjust judge which 
they will find recorded in the 18th chapter of Luke. | 
We intend, God willing, by our ‘ continual’ pray- 
ing, to weary the * unjust judge,’ and ssibly, he 
will ‘avenge’ him of his ‘ adversary.’ We have 
colored lawyers, physicians, and teachers; why! 
not colored soldiers? 

But we understand there was one Free Soiler on 
that Committee. Where is his report? Echo 
answers wuERE!’ Does he, too, beg leave to with- 
draw? Where are his anti-slavery predilections, 
his notions of ‘ equal rights,’ his hatred of tyranny, 
irrespective of the source whence it emanates, and 





regardless of the complexion of its victims! All 
gone by the board. We did hope that he would | 
show forth bis love by his works. We care noth-| 
ing about that sympathy which shows itself in pro- 
fuse lacteal demonstrations, and then stabs us to! 
the vitals ; which, while it salutes us by the en-| 
dearing cognomen of ‘ brethren,’ in action virtual-| 
ly repudiates the affinity existing between us as'| 
the children of one common father. 

Verily, verily, I say unto you, such Free Soilism | 
is infinitely worse than rampant pro-slaveryism.| 
The latter elicits our intensified hate—the former, | 
our superlative contempt, and from its tender) 
mercies we invoke the good Lord to deliver us. | 

Just now, the old adage, * All is not gold that 
glitters,’ recurs to my mind most forcibly. In} 
conclusion, we would inform the Committee that | 
we are by no means disheartened. They shall hear | 
from us again, and we trust they will yet manfully | 
‘ stand the fire,’ and not beg leave to ‘retreat.’ | 

April 22, 18538. W. J. WATKINS. 





¢@ A writer in one of the daily papers says| 


that the Methodists of Virginia have so preached to the | 
slaves about the immorality of dancing, that nearly the | 
whole of them have forsaken the ‘ fiddle and the bow,’ | 
and taken to gambling. This is just what common | 
sense would have prophesied as likely to happen. Wage | 
war against amusements, and you open the door to vice. 
Men will have pastime of some kind. To set boys to 
robbing orchards, we could imagine nothing better than 
a statute against ball playing or alley taw. 


[= Miss Catherine E. Beecher has offered 
to endow the professorship of a female seminary in 
Dubuque with the sum of $20,000, and also to furnish 
books and apparatus to the amount of $1000, provided 
the citizens of Dubuque will erect a building, and 
guarantee a certain number of scholars.. The proposi- 
tion has been accepted, and a committee appointed to 
solicit donations.  .« 


¢€= A quarfer of a million dollars’ worth of 
new silver coin has just been issued in quarters, dimes 
and half dimes. x 


é= Mr. J. E. Treadwell, attached to the sta- 
tion house at Kennebunk depot, was instantly killed at 
that place on the 26th April. The engine was backing 
down, when ‘he attempted to jump on, lost his hold, and 
was dreadfully crushed. 


¢= A woman named Christina Sixsby, living 
alone, was murdered at Cleveland some time between, 
the 22d and 28th ult. Her house had been shut up} 
during that time, but was forced open, and the woman 
was found with her throat cut, and the body brutally 
mangled. The house had been ransacked. 


eZ It is proposed to erect a magnificent 
concert room at Liverpool, which will be capable of ac- 
commodating 15000 persons. 


= The old harpsichord which was used by 
Mozart has been purchased for a large sum by Liszt. 


Liberal Bequest—We learn from the Col- 
onization Journal, that the late Samuel S. Howland 
bequeathed to the Colonization Society ten thousand 
dollars, to"be expended in redeeming and settling in Li- 
beria individuals and families of slaves, 


Louisiana Senator. — Hon. John Slidell has 
been elected to the United States Senate, by the Louisi- 
ana Legislature, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
resignation of Hon. Pierre Soule. 


[= The other day, 33,500 alewives were 
taken from a little brook runing throngh the Poor 
Farm, at Cambridge, Mass. They readily commanded 
the sum of $200, 


[= The water power of Niagara Falls is 
computed at 4,523,144 horse-power, which is nineteen 
times greater than all the motive power of Great Brit- 
ain, and there would bea surplus, after working all the 
factories of the world. 

Large Fortune to a Conrict.—A man named 
Robert Sutton, confined in the Auburn State Prison, 
New York, for robbing Judge Harris, of Albany, has 
just received intelligenee that he is the heir to ninety 
thousand dollars, by the death of a relative in England. 
He has yet some five years ‘to remain in_prison.— 
Though rich, he has neither liberty, fine linen, nor 
sumptuous faré, 


Gerrit Smith’s Land.—The Syracuse Cen- 
tral Néw Yorker is informed, on good authority, that 
hundreds if not thousands of parcels of land given away 
by Hon. Gerrit Smith to poor and worthy white and 
colored le in the State, were advertised to be sold 
for taxes 7th of Dec. last. 


. Soulouque and the Fair.—The schooner Sam- | 
uel Clark, at New York from Port-au-Prince, brought 
a variety of articles from the Emperor for the World’s 
Fair, among them a single block of mahogany, weigh- 
ing nearly three tons. 
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